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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


want motion pictures to be 

challenging, I want them to 
probe deeply beneath the surface. 
I don’t think that every motion 
picture should be made for 12- 
year-olds. So I’m strongly for adult 
movies. 

You'd think be happy about 
the Hollywood product, wouldn't 
you? I mean everyone says they 
are making more adult movies 
than ever before. That ought to 
really please me. 

Yet I’m not happy at all and 
I've been wondering why. Lately 
I think I've figured it out. It is 
because I don’t spell the way the 
guys out in Hollywood do. Just 
a little difference in spelling makes 
the difference between my ap- 


I: ALL FOR adult movies. I 


proving and disapproving the cur- 
rent Hollywood product. 

You see I spell adult as 
A-D-U-L-T and they spell adult 
as S-E-X-Y. 

They really don’t add up to the 
same thing at all. Sometimes they 
can mean almost the opposite. It 
is little boys who write things on 
the wall, it is little boys who 
giggle at the mention of sex. 

And a lot of what Hollywood 
describes as adult is on the level 
of little boys writing on the wall 
and little boys giggling. Real 
adult moviemaking is impeded by 
adolescent concepts of what con- 
stitutes adult filmfare. 

For a long time Hollywood has 
claimed that once the shackles 
were removed they'd start produc- 
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ing greater films. Instead they've 
started producing more sensational 
films. 

It was 25 years ago I saw “The 
Informer,” a film that still sticks 
with me in memory. It was an 
adult study of the tortured consci- 
ence of a man who betrayed a 
friend for a few pieces of silver. 
Does anyone seriously suggest that 
the current films coming from the 
new freedom in Hollywood can 
match this great John Ford-Dud- 
ley Nichols film? 

Those motion pictures that do 
have the mark of greatness today 
are not films that stress sex. The 
greatness of “Ben Hur” was in no 
way made possible by the lack of 
restrictions. 

I sat through two torturous ex- 
hibitions of the new freedom re- 
cently. One was a Darryl Zanuck 
production, “The Cracked Mirror.” 


I’m sure Darryl must have thought 
he’d produced a real adult film. 
But it was an embarrassing film. 
Not because of the sexy scenes 
but because of the pitiful lack of 
intelligent probing into the real 
characters, because of the ama- 
teurish manner in which it was 
hoped to hide the lack of sub- 
stance by sensationalism. It 
wound up being not an adult film 
but a woefully adolescent film. 
Then there was “The Fugitive 
Kind,” which surely must have 
been the worst of the work of 
Tennessee Williams. It was frank 
about sex, too, and again in the 
same adolescent manner. Fortun- 
ately, much of the dialogue 
couldn’t be understood since Mar- 
lon Brando mumbled it and they 
hadn’t bothered to add titles in 
English. Anna Magnani was in 
it, too, and she couldn’t be under- 
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“Good Reading” dividend 
$7,000 net in 8 years 


The Reverend Pastor Father Constant and Principal Sister Felicia 
tell how St. Anthony High School Students earned 
extra money for their school, and promoted good reading: 


> 


Sister Felicia and Father Constant with two of the St. Anthony 
High School students who participated in the Decency in Reading 
Program. The chart shows sales quotas and results of the program, 


“Fight years ago, St. Anthony High of 
Manchester, N. H. accepted the Decency 
in Reading Program sponsored by Catholic 
Digest. The debut results brought in the 
modest sum of $400. We were pleased but 
never intended to leave it at that. Sales 
mounted steadily, so that 5 years later we 
could top a four thousand dollar goal by 
thirty dollars—with an enrollment of only 
230 students, 


“The annual commission has always been 
benevolently offered to the Reverend Pastor 
for a memorial in the name of the students, 


Today we are proud of a $3,500 set of 
Carrara marble Stations of the Cross and 
a $2,000 stained glass window—part of the 
$7,000 total earned through the Decency 
in Reading Program and Catholic Digest.”® 


You benefit twice by accepting the Decency 
in Reading magazine subscription program: 
taste in reading is uplifted within your parish, 
and extra money is earned for school expenses. 
Write now for details, to: Catholic Digest, 
Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in 
Reading Program, 2959 North Hamline Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota, 
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stood either. She had some ex- 
cuse, however, since she doesn’t 
speak English. Again I'm sure the 
producer thought he was offering 
adult filmfare but any educated 
adult would necessarily be em- 
barrassed by it. 

It is possible for Hollywood to 
make adult movies. There must 
be some big boys out there among 
the youngsters. When the time 
comes that there is recognition of 
the fact that s-e-x-y and a-d-u-l-t 
don’t mean the same thing then 
perhaps we'll have mature films 
that can be appreciated by cul- 
tured adults. 


EVER SINCE the big eye started 
dominating living rooms in Amer- 
ica, it has been popular to scoff 
at television. Yet I believe that 
television has consistently offered 
some outstanding attractions and I 
believe that television is improv- 
ing all the time. 

It would be possible to offer 
opposition to this thesis and docu- 
ment it thoroughly, I know. After 
all, television is on nearly 20 hours 
a day and it figures that not every- 
thing is going to be top quality. 

But then you don’t have to 
watch everything on_ television, 
you know. It is possible to turn 
it off and let it sit there with its 
big eye closed. The trouble with 
television is not so much in tele- 
vision itself as in people who 
don’t understand it can be turned 
off. 


The trouble with even the in- 
consequential shows is not so 
much in themselves as in them- 
selves multiplied. If you watched 
only one western you might find 
it relaxing. If you watch all the 
westerns you can expect to have 
the result deadening. Mediocrity 
multiplied is destructive. 

I watched again that pleasant 
little Alec Guinness show, “The 
Wicked Scheme of Jebel Deeks,” 
and I thought again how good it 
was to be able to sit at home and 
see an excellent actor in such a 
pleasant romp. I look forward to 
anything Art Carney does and I 
remember his “Our Town” and 
his “Don’t Call Back” as two of 
the finest dramas I’ve seen all 
year. 

“The Man in the Funny Suit” 
was for me a wonderful way to 
spend an hour. My daughter de- 
cided she liked Shakespeare after 
watching “The Tempest.” She 
decided she wanted to read Ton. 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn aft- 
er seeing “Mark Twain’s America.” 

Television seems to me to have 
matured in its civic responsibili- 
ties, too. When the summit 
breakup came and there were the 
after-meetings of the UN to con- 
sider the implications of the U-2 
flight, television networks can- 
celled commercial shows and gave 


us a first row seat at the world. 


drama. This is mature responsi- 
bility that even newspapers sel- 
dom show for it is a rare news- 
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paper that would cancel advertise- 
ments to give you better news cov- 
erage. 

Our world has been changed by 
television. In some places—Cuba 
is the best example—it can be used 
as a weapon of tyranny, ready to 
guillitine those who would oppose 
the dictatorial government—but in 
the free world it is used to make 
a more enlightened public take a 
more responsible attitude towards 
the world. 

The election of 1960 will be 
like no other in our history be- 
cause more people will have 
watched the nominating conven- 
tions and more people will have 
been able to view and listen to 
the two candidates. 

So, although I admit a steady 
20 hour a day fare of television 
can destroy, I am unwilling to in- 
dict television for this. Soda pop 
does your system no_ particular 
good but yet a bottle of cold pop 
can be enjoyable. Still if you 
drank nothing but pop and you 
drank it all day it would certainly 
destroy you. Yet who could 
blame the soda pop for this; the 
fault would be your own. 

Much of television is as little 
nourishing as soda pop and if you 
watch only television, ignoring 
books, newspapers, conversation, 
you could become intellectually 
dead. But this would be your 
fault, too. 

As I’ve been saying for nearly 
10 years, the real trick is establish- 


ing who owns whom. If the tele- 
vision set owns you, holding you 
transfixed with its hypnotic stare, 
then you are in trouble; but if you 
own your television set and are 
capable of turning it off and on, 
you can not only have a good 
time, you can be educated and 
entertained by it, too. 


I THINK THE trouble with John 
Ford’s new film, “Sergeant Rut- 
ledge,” was that he never com- 
pletely decided what he was try- 
ing to do. It has power but then 
there never has been a John Ford 
film that was weak or ineffectual. 
But I came away not really know- 
ing any of the characters. I found 
the attempts at humor disturbing 
and out-of-place and I was aston- 
ished to find Ford switching tech- 
niques in mid-picture. For exam- 
ple, as Constance Towers started 
telling her story the rest of the 
courtroom slowly blacked out un- 
til only she was visible under a 
spotlight. This was not an entire- 
ly effective technique but it was 
interesting. Then Ford, probably 
deciding it wasn’t effective, simply 
abandoned the method for the 
other narrations, This wasn’t 
my real complaint against the 
film, however. My real complaint 
was in the lack of depth in charac- 
terization and the surprise ending 
which was surprising only be- 
cause the culprit was almost com- 
pletely ignored until the last min- 
utes of the film. T 
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Facts 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 
William J. Whalen 


Last month the author discussed 
investments other than common 
stocks. This month’s article is de- 
voted to common stocks 


Or: A family has purchased 


a home (and a mortgage), 
has set aside an emergency fund 


DAILY 7, 


WS 


(preferably equal to _ three 
months’ take-home pay), and pro- 
vided adequate insurance protec- 
tion on the breadwinner, it should 
investigate the ownership of com- 
mon stocks. We are not thinking 
only of families making $15,000 
a year or more but of families 
making $7,000 and 
$9,000 or there- 
abouts. 


Today about 
8,630,000 Ameri- 
cans own shares of 
American industry, 
but surveys also in- 
dicate that not one 
family in 10 in- 
cludes common 
stocks among. its 


investments. Appar- 
ently many people 
continue to shy 
away stocks, 
perhaps doubting 
that they could 
learn enough about 
the stock market to 


“Christian Family Finance,” by William J. Whalen, 152 pp., 


copyright 1960 and published at $2.95 by The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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risk any of their savings. Perhaps 


they are old enough to recall 
the crash of 1929, perhaps they 
imagine that only the wealthy 
buy stocks (actually many people 
in the top tax brackets must 
look to tax-exempt bonds _in- 
stead of stocks), perhaps they 
have simply not given much 
thought to this form of invest- 
ment. 

Actually two out of three stock- 
holders make less than $7,500 a 
year. Some corporations are own- 
ed by armies of shareholders; 
A T & T counts 1,425,000 share- 
holders and General Motors sends 
dividend checks to 613,000. One 
of the basic objectives of a Chris- 
tian economic order is the wider 
distribution of ownership. Pur- 
chase of stock in American busi- 
ness and industry is about the 
only way a salaried worker can 
share in the ownership and profits 
of our productive system. 

This is not to say that a family 
should plunge into the stock mar- 
ket without bothering to study or 
investigate the subject. The nov- 
ice investor might well spend sev- 
eral months reading some good 
books on stocks. He can obtain 
free literature from the New 
York Stock Exchange or a _ local 
broker. If he does not wish 
to subscribe to a financial news- 
paper such as the Wall Street 
Journal he can follow the day-to- 
day activities of the major ex- 
changes in the financial section of 
a large daily newspaper. He can 


examine the ratings and data on 
listed corporations in Standard & 
Poor’s, Moody’s, or Value Line 
at a library or broker's office. Just 
for fun he can try some dry runs 
with a few stocks to see how he 
would have fared had he invested 
money in these selections. 

This article can hardly serve as 
a substitute for such a study pro- 
gram, much less for a college or 
night school course in investments. 
We do wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of building a strong port- 
folio of common stocks for the 
average income as well as the 
well-to-do family. We would also 
like to indicate some defensive 
measures the beginner can take to 
protect his investment. 

For one thing you should look 
for “growth” stocks that can be 
expected to outpace the normal 
growth of the economy. The term 
“growth” is somewhat ambiguous 
but we all know that the pros- 
pects are brighter for electronics 
and chemicals than for buggy 
whips. Some industries are de- 
clining, some mature, some in 
their infancy. If your financial 
goals depend on available funds 
20 years from now you will 
choose industries which you be- 
lieve will be in favorable position 
by then. 

Once you decide which indus- 
tries show growth potential you 
should examine individual com- 
panies within these industries. 
You can send for sample annual 
reports, obtain analyses from your 
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broker’s research department, and 
look up financial information in 
in your library. Study the econ- 
omic position, caliber of manage- 
ment, financial condition,  divi- 
dend record, research programs, 
and price of stocks in these indus- 
tries. Beware of the “glamour” 
stocks in certain industries which 
are now selling for 50 or 60 times 
annual earnings. These inflated 
prices seem to have anticipated 
growth and earnings for years if 
not decades to come. You may 
find better buys in the number 
two or three firm in a growing 
field rather than in the top dog. 
For example, Sperry Rand might 
be a wiser buy than IBM, and 
ABC-Paramount as the third larg- 
est network might grow faster 
than either NBC-RCA or CBS. 

Most of the tens of thousands 
of corporations in the country are 
family-owned or offer no shares 
to the public. Many thousands 
are sold over the counter rather 
than through the New York, 
American, or regional stock ex- 
changes. These include bank and 
insurance stocks. A selected few 
(about 1000) are listed on the 
Big Board, the New York Stock 
Exchange. To be accepted for the 
Big Board a company must meet 
certain standards over and above 
those demanded by the securities 
and exchange commission. These 
include financial requirements, a 
specified minimum number of 
available shares, issuance of reg- 
ular reports to stock holders, etc. 


August 


The new investor who limits his 
selections to the Big Board gets 
the benefits of these built-in pro- 
tections. Later on he may ven- 
ture into other exchanges and the 
over-the-counter market, but he 
will probably never regret. start- 
ing in the shallow water where 
the lifeguards are more numer- 
ous. 

Diversification is a sound in- 
vesting principle and it simply 
means “Don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket.” No one with a family 
and full-time job can keep track 
of 15 or 20 stocks in as many 
different industries but he should 
be able to handle half a dozen 
stocks in a portfolio. By spread- 
ing his funds among six or seven 
stocks he minimizes the possibility 
of disaster should one corporation 
enter a slump or get involved in 
financial difficulties. Don’t think 
you have to buy a round lot 
of 100 shares. Your broker will 
be glad to place your order for 5 
or 10 or 50 shares in any corpora- 
tion; you simply pay an extra 
12% cents or 25 cents for each 
stock in an odd lot. 

Young families can ignore div- 
idend payments as a guide in se- 
lecting common stocks for their 
portfolios. The size of the divi- 
dend means little or nothing. 
Some corporations disburse prac- 
tically all their earnings in ex- 
pansion, research and _ develop- 
ment. The latter corporations will 
eventually bring the greater re- 
turn to their stockholders which 
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will be reflected in the price of 
their shares. 

The preferred stockowner gets 
his dividend before the common 
stockholder but has no chance of 
sharing in the success of the com- 
pany. And yet, unlike the bond- 
holder who is a creditor, the pre- 
ferred stockholder may not get 
his dividend at all if the com- 
pany has a poor year. Many econ- 
omists consider the preferred stock 
an anachronism and discourage its 
purchase. If a family buys any 
preferreds it should limit these 
holdings to 10% of its portfolio. 
Better still, forget about preferred 
stock. 

We think a valid distinction 
should be made at this time be- 
tween the investor and the spec- 
ulator. The latter tries to outguess 
the market and to profit by day- 
to-day fluctuations. There is noth- 
ing wrong about this but it is no 
pastime for the amateur. Specula- 
tion is a full-time job for experts 
and the dilettante will end up 
losing his capital since he does 
not spend a tenth of the time the 
professional does and _ typically 
relies on hunches, tips, and horo- 
scopes. The investor on the other 
hand buys for the long pull and 
expects to keep his stocks for 
five, 10 or 15 years and thereby 
profit by the long-term growth 
and prosperity of the country and 

corporation. This does not 
mean he salts his stocks away in 
a safe-deposit box and forgets 
about them or that he becomes 
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sentimentally attached to a par- 
ticular stock and refuses to sell 
when it turns sour. But he does 
not jump in and out of the mar- 
ket to make a quick killing; he 
leaves that to the speculators and 
suckers. 

People are likely to do better 
in the market if they practice the 
virtue of patience and avoid the 
vice of greed. If they feel con- 
fident of the essential soundness 
of their holdings they will not 
panic at the inevitable daily fluc- 
tuations. They will sleep better 
and worry less. They may not buy 
at the lowest point or hold on to 
the last fraction of a point but 
they are satisfied to go along for 
most of the “ride.” Through greed 
the investor may be tempted to 
sink too much in low-grade specu- 
lations (the so-called cats and 
dogs of the market), moan over 
missed opportunities, lose good 
buys and sales by haggling over 
quarter points. 

Any stockholder must be will- 
ing to spend some time supervis- 
ing his portfolio. He is not likely 
to buy six or seven stocks and 
find that every one is meeting 
his original investment objectives 
five years later. Those that no 
longer suit his purpose should be 
ruthlessly weeded out and re- 
placed by promising securities. 
Some stockholders review their 
holdings once a year and sell the 
one stock in their portfolio that 
looks poorest. They immediately 
reinvest the proceeds. 
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Some people have no interest 
in tending stock portfolios but 
nevertheless want to participate in 
the economic growth of the na- 
tion. For them the investment 
trust is a logical alternative. By 
buying shares in one of the 175 
trusts, they are in effect hiring 
professional money managers to 
invest their funds together with 
the funds of thousands of others. 
During the past 10 years the 
value of a share in an investment 
trust has tripled. For example, 
$1,000 invested in shares of the 
Massachusetts Investment Trust, 
by far the largest, would have 
grown to $3,650 between 1949 
and 1959. 

Trusts are either open end or 
closed end. The former sells 
shares and invests this money af- 
ter deducting commissions (aver- 
aging 8%), overhead, supervision 
fees, etc. At any time the share- 
holder can turn in his shares for 
the market value of his equity in 
the trust. The closed-end trust is 
capitalized at a specific amount 
and its shares are traded on the 
exchanges along with corporation 
stocks. It pays no commission to 
salesmen but the purchaser must, 
of course, pay the usual brokerage 
fee of 1% or 2%. Its stock usually 
sells at a discount under the total 
market value of its combined 
holdings. Both open- and closed- 
end trusts pay regular dividends. 
Some trusts specialize and may 
limit investments to oil or elec- 
tronics or “growth” or income pro- 
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ducing stocks. The closed-end 
trust seems to offer the greater 
value since it involves no sales- 
man’s commissions and its shares 
can be bought at a_ discount. 
These trusts can usually offer 
good dividends and capital gains 
with no supervision worries by 
the investor and the added pro- 
tection of diversification in dozens 
of different firms and _ usually 
many industries. 

By a system known as dollar 
averaging the investor can mini- 
mize the risks inherent in a chang- 
ing market. In this system he puts 
in a fixed amount in a particular 
stock at regular intervals. Every 
six months or every year he may 
buy, say, $500 worth of a speci- 
fic stock. If this stock sells for 
$20 a share he gets 25 shares but 
if it goes up to $25 a share he 
gets only 20 shares and should 
it drop to $10 a share he gets 50 
shares. By picking a stock which 
gradually appreciates he will be 
paying a lower average cost per 
share than the individual who 
buys a fixed number of shares in- 
stead of allocating a fixed num- 
of dollars. 

By joining the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan offered by affiliated 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange the small investor can 
get his feet wet wtih a nominal 
outlay.* He can invest sums as 
small as $40 every three months 


*See ‘How to Invest on a Budget,” 
The Family Digest, March, ‘59. ° 
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in any one of the nearly 1,100 
stocks on the Big Board. His re- 
mittance is invested in the stock 
of his choice to the fraction of a 
penny and he can specify that any 
dividends be automatically rein- 
vested. If he invests $60 and his 
stock sells for $20 he will add 
three shares to his account and 
if the stock he picks sells for $100 
he is credited with owning .6 of 
a share, less broker's fees. More 
than 150,000 people have opened 
MIP accounts since the scheme 
was inaugurated. MIP members 
can skip a payment or two with- 
out penalty and may discontinue 
at any time they wish. They can 
then ask for the stock certificate 
for the number of shares they 
have purchased. Any fraction of a 
share will be returned in cash. 
The main drawback the 
MIP is that the small investor 
pays a much larger broker’s fee 
than the large investor. The aver- 
age broker’s fee is between 1% 
and 2% but the man investing only 
$100 or less pays $6 or 6%. This 
is not to say the brokerage firms 
are making a fortune on the small 
investor or the MIP plans. On the 
contrary, the overhead and com- 
plicated bookkeeping require the 
brokers who sponsor the plan to 
chalk up any deficit to public re- 
lations and good will. Many in- 
vestors begin their careers with 
MIP and become regular custo- 
mers with established accounts. 
They may later prefer to save up 
$500 or so and buy at regular in- 
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tervals at the lower commission. 
Many case histories can be re- 
lated to show the practicality of 
small regular investments in 
growth stocks. An investor who 
puts $25 a month in General 
Motors stock 25 years ago would 
own shares worth today well over 
$100,000. The regular investor in 
IBM would be a wealthy man. 
The mechanics of buying and 
selling stocks are simpler than 
the uninitiated imagine. You first 
establish your credit with a 
broker, preferably one affiliated 
with the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Your word is your bond 
when dealing wtih your broker 
and he must base his negotiations 
on your integrity. When you want 
to buy you phone your broker 
and give an order to buy at the 
prevailing market price or at 
some lower price you designate. 
He sends the order by wire to 
New York and the stock is either 
purchased at that time or the 
notation is made that you will 
buy so many shares if and when 
the price drops to your price. 
You receive a bill a few days 
later showing the price of the 
stock, the  broker’s commission, 
and the nominal federal tax on 
the transaction. You must send 
your check to the broker within 
a specified date and later you 
will receive the stock certificate. 
If you decide to sell, you again 
phone your broker and _ instruct 
him to sell so many shares of a 
particular stock at the market or 
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when it reaches a certain price. 
He will carry out your instruc- 
tions and send you a check when 
you surrender the signed stock 
certificate. Besides buying and 
selling stocks for you your broker 
will be glad to quote market 
prices, furnish research reports on 
particular corporations, review 
your portfolio, and give you ad- 
vice on your program. 

To summarize, a family can 
either lend its savings or buy 
things with them. Generally 
speaking, the younger the bread- 


winner the more he should buy 
rather than lend and this usually 
means buying common _ stocks, 
Twenty-five years from now we 
can expect a U.S. population of 
220,000,000 or more, double 
present incomes, a four-day work 
week and extra leisure hours, 
greater scarcity of desirable build- 
ing sites, and prices from 50% to 
100% higher than 1960. To be 
prepared for these tremendous 
changes the young family must 
put its investment funds into the 
more promising channels. 


Copyright 1960 Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“He’s feeling fine now, thanks, since 
he found a cure for his insomnia” 
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There are many wives who 
are guilty of none of the 
habitual faults listed below. 
However, no wife should miss 
the examination of conscience 
this listing offers 


Ten Major Faurts 
Or Wives Condensed from The Liguorian 


Rev. Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


HIS WILL be strictly about 

faults into which wives are 

apt to fall in relation to 
their husbands. 

A few preliminary observations 
must be made before the faults are 
set down. 

First of all, it is clearly under- 
stood that a wife who is guilty of 
one or several of the faults here 
listed may have a husband who has 
glaring faults of his own. This fact 
may make her feel justified in her 


The author's article ‘Ten Major 
Faults of Husbands*’’ appeared in the 
April, 1960 Family Digest 


faults. It may make her say, “I will 
correct my faults only after he has 
corrected his.” That is a thoroughly 
wrong attitude. No couple will 
ever improve their relationship to 
each other if both wait for the 
other to become perfect before do- 
ing anything about their own 
faults. 

Secondly, we are not including 
among the faults of wives the two 
major sins of which a wife may be 
guilty. The first is adultery, or any 
kind of love affair with another 
man, a sin that strikes at the very 
foundations of a home and can 
wreck any marriage. The second is 


Liguorian (May, ’60), Redemptorist Fathers, 
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that of refusing “to leave father 
and mother and to cleave to her 
spouse.” The wife who runs back 
to mother at the least provocation, 
or who refuses to follow her hus- 
band to any place his work may 
take him for extended periods, is 
guilty of a kind of infidelity even 
though she never violates chastity. 
An exception to this last may be 
made for the wives of men in the 
armed forces, when the latter are 
sent to distant and difficult places. 
But ordinarily a wife is bound to 
follow her husband wherever he 
goes to make a living for the fam- 
ily. 

Finally, it is fully realized that 
there are many wives who are not 
afflicted with any of the bad habits 
set down here. —> 


These may not 


be quite per- 
fect; they may 
slip now and 
then into a 
m omentary 
m a nifestation 
of one of these 
unlovely traits; 
but this is by i 
no means a habit with them. At the 
same time it must be remembered 
that it is not easy for those who 
have bad habits to face and admit 
them. 

These are the ten types of wives 
with habitual faults that detract 
from the happiness of marriage: 

1. The lazy and therefore untidy 
wife. 

Note the words that are com- 
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bined here, “lazy and untidy.” 
This combination of words ex- 
cludes from blame the active and 
busy mother of growing children, 
who cannot possibly keep her 
home as neat and tidy as she her- 
self would like to see it. Some con- 
fusion and disorder are inescapable 
in a home with several young chil- 
dren. To a naturally tidy person 
and hardworking mother this is a 
cross in itself. It will be borne 
patiently with the knowledge that, 
as the children grow older and are 
trained to habits of neatness, the 
confusion will give way to order. 

The lazy wife has no qualms 
about disorder, and no will to make 
things as tidy as possible. She is 
untidy about her own appearance, 
refusing to face the fact that it is 
important to her husband that she 
maintain standards of neatness and 
cleanliness in regard to her own 
person. She permits herself to look 
frowsy, unfeminine, unattractive in 
her home even though she takes 
pains to look nice when she leaves 
the home. 

The lazy and untidy wife neg- 
lects to try to keep even a sem- 
blance of order about her home. 
Dishes are left unwashed from day 
to day, dusting is rarely done, fur- 
niture is left askew, floors are left 
littered with soiled clothing, toys, 
containers, anything. She permits 
her children to grow up as lazy 
and untidy as herself. 

2. The nagging wife. 

A nagging wife is one who has 
the wrong, sometimes fatal, notion 
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that by constantly 
reminding her hus- 
band of what she 
thinks are his faults, 
she may “make him 
over,” or succeed in 
changing his tem- 
perament suit 
her wishes. 

A wife is a nag- 
ger if she never lets 

day pass without 
tiling some occasion to tell her 
husband what is wrong with him. 
This usually only intensifies a hus- 
band’s faults, and often leads to 
his wanting to escape from his 
wife as often and for as long as 
possible. 

There are occasions in married 
life when a wife can successfully 
and lovingly talk to her husband 
about a fault that irks her. Such 
occasions must be carefully watch- 
ed for and considered a rarity. 
Daily or frequent attempts to make 
over a husband’s character consti- 
tute nagging, and this accom- 
plishes nothing. 

3. The petulant, self-pitying, 
tearful wife. 

This is the wife who comes to 
believe that she was tricked into 
getting married, or at least into 
marrying the wrong man. Marriage 
did not turn out to be what she 
expected; its responsibilities seem 
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to her so heavy that she assumes 
the air of a martyr. Her gloom is 
always obvious when she is with 
her husband; often it overflows in- 
to tears. 

This is a sign of childish imma- 
turity. The self-pitying wife needs 
to grow up to a sense of duty, 
principally the duty of accepting 
cheerfully all that she contracted 
for when she chose to marry. 

4, The tantrum-throwing wife. 

Though not an habitual nagger, 
nor overwhelmed with self-pity, a 
wife may do great harm to her 
marriage by periodically bursting 
into tantrums. A tantrum is an un- 
reasoning and unreasonable spell 
of anger, defiance, resentment, ill- 
feeling, expressed in terms of vio- 
lent language, heavy sarcasm, even 
blatant profanity. j 

Some wives break out into fre- 
quent tantrums against their chil- 
dren. Sometimes they seem to 
reach a breaking point that makes 
them shout at the top of their 
voices, act with savage cruelty, and 
make vicious statements such as 
that they wish their children had 
never been born. No wife and 
mother can be blamed severely for 
a small show of impatience at 
times; but tantrums, except in the 
case of mentally sick persons, can 
be avoided. 

Wives may also go into tantrums 
against their husbands. Sometimes 
the most trivial happenings will 
trigger these tantrums, thus prov- 
ing that the wife was letting resent- 
ment build up unchecked within 
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her heart long before it exploded. 
In a tantrum, a wife will say wild 
things she does not really mean, 
but the very saying of them can 
permanently injure the bond of 
love. 

5. The domineering wife. 

By temperament, some women 
are inclined to be dominating and 
even domineering. Before mar- 
riage, while they are being courted, 
they are usually able to conceal 
the unpleasant elements of this 
trait; but after marriage, when the 
marriage bond has been sealed, 
they are apt to forget both pru- 
dence and charity in giving way to 
their domineering tendencies. The 
classic, though slangy, name for 
the victims of such faults is “the 
hen-pecked husband.” 

It sometimes happens that force- 
ful, dominating women marry very 
mousy and docile men, who are 
quite content to let their wives 
make all the decisions for them 
and about them. 

But such cases are exceptional. 
Men of sound Christian principle 
may patiently submit to domina- 
tion on the part of their wives, but 
not without great strain and un- 
avoidable resentment. 

Therefore a wife who knows that 
she is inclined to be domineering 
must make serious efforts to modi- 
fy and control her inclinations. 

6. The extravagant wife. 

In real life the word “extrava- 
gant” may be a very relative one, 
depending on the right or wrong 
viewpoint of the one using the 
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term. Some husbands consider 
their wives extravagant if they do 
not pare down their personal ex- 
penses even below human dignity. 
Others have a very narrow and 
selfish view of the difference be- 
tween luxuries and necessities; 
they refuse to recognize the fact 
that there are some things outside 
the realm of necessity that they 
should never begrudge their wives. 

But there are indeed wives who 
may be judged to be objectively 
extravagant. Their spending, or de- 
sire to spend, is inordinate in these 
ways. 

Regardless of their husband's in- 
come, they insist on buying only 
the best and most expensive food, 
clothing, furniture, appliances, etc., 
even though less expensive items 
would serve them just as_ well. 
They irresponsi- 
bly plunge the 
family into debt 
and time pay- 
ments, with no 
regard for the 
prospect of meet- 
ing the debts. 
They are carried 
away by the de- 
sire to “keep up 
with the Joneses,” and to have 
everything their neighbors have. 
They have no interest in budget- 
ing or planning expenditures or 
watching bank balances before 
they write checks. 

The extravagance of a wife is no 
excuse for a husband to become a 
miser. But every wife who is in- 
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clined to extravagance could, if she 
put her mind and will to the task, 
overcome some of these inordinate 
desires and learn to help the family 
live within its income. 

7. The economically dissatisfied 
wife. 

A wife may not be actually ex- 
travagant, but she may become so 
dissatisfied with her husband's in- 
come that she gives him no peace. 

She compares his income with 
that of other men whom she knows 
(or perhaps thinks she could have 
married), and constantly reminds 
him of productive inferiority. She 
pesters him with orders to demand 
a raise, or to change jobs, or take 
leisure time jobs, until he is almost 
frantic. 

Today the ultimate result of un- 
checked avarice in wives is that 
many of them will go out and get 
jobs for themselves, leaving small 
children neglected at home, and 
under no compelling economic 
necessity. While there are cases of 
necessity, it is also true for many 
working wives who leave small 
children in the care of others, the 
husband’s income would be suffi- 
cient for a fairly good living. The 
only thing that motivates the wife 
to leave the children for a salaried 
job is the lure of extra money and 
luxuries. 

8. The jealous wife. 

No wife can help feeling hurt if 
her husband puts and keeps her in 
a secondary place among his hu- 
man loves. A husband who neg- 
lects his wife because of attach- 


ment to his mother or other blood 
relatives, who does their bidding 
at the expense of the reasonable 
wishes of his wife, who makes her 
and his children suffer want by 
reason of his extravagant generos- 
ity to his blood relatives, is vio- 
lating justice, and is wrong in 
brushing off his wife’s resentment 
with the charge of jealousy. 

But there can be real jealousy in 
wives. Wives are guilty of this 
fault if they resent even the normal 
ties that their husbands maintain 
with their families. They are over- 
sensitive to lack of affection from 
their inlaws, sometimes seeing 
slights and insults where none was 
intended by their in-laws, some- 
times even wrongly insisting that 
their husbands renounce all con- 
tact with their families. 

Wives, too, can be jealous of 
their husband’s time. We by no 
means condone the husband who 
gives little or none of his free time 
to his wife, either to help her with 
her unending work or to share her 
few leisure hours. But a wife is 
guilty of jealousy if she begrudges 
her husband an occasional game of 
golf or a fishing trip, just as the 
husband is very wrong if he makes 
no provision for letting his wife 
get away from her duties once in 
a while. 

9. The wife with wrong attitudes 
toward sex. 

Sexual compatibility and coop- 
erativeness is a great boon in mar- 
riage and one of the important 
keys to happiness and peace. But 
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it is rare that this kind of com- 
patibility is perfect in all respects, 
and still rarer that it will not un- 
dergo some changes during many 
years of marriage. 

The one thing that must be 
‘sought after in this matter is right 
adjustment, both to the duties of 
the basic contract entered into 
through marriage, and to the rea- 
sonable needs and wishes of the 
partner. It is in this matter of 
adjustment that many wives fail. 

There are those who, having 
been brought up with wrong no- 
tions about sex, refuse to seek or 
accept instructions that will cor- 
rect their false notions. The result 
is that they consider sex, even in its 
proper setting and function, shame- 
ful or degrading in some way. By 
word and action they try to make 
their husbands feel ashamed and 
degraded even in seeking a reason- 
able fulfillment of the contract of 
marriage. They thus succeed often 
in doing irreparable harm to both 
the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of their husbands. 

There are others who, after hav- 
ing a few children (sometimes aft- 
er having only one child), feel that 
they have earned a right to re- 
nounce the use of sex, or at least 
drastically to limit their husband’s 
right in this matter. No such right 
to renounce sex is ever granted to 
a wife as a matter of choice. 

It is true that circumstances such 
as grave ill health, poverty, social 
problems, sometimes make it bind- 
ing or permissible in conscience for 
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both husband and wife to agree on 
periodic or total abstinence from 
the use of their rights for a long or 
short time. Also an adulterous, or 
habitually intoxicated, or non-sup- 
porting husband may give cause 
for a wife’s holding up the fulfill- 
ment of her part of the marriage 
contract on the ground that the 
husband has seriously failed on 
his part. 

But in ordinary circumstances, 
one of the worst mistakes a wife 
can make is that of being scornful 
of the sexual part of marriage, or 
of making herself, by direct or in- 
direct means, the sole judge of the 
part it should play in her marriage. 

10. The escapist wife. 

This is the wife who, contrary 
to the instincts of most normal 
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women, has no interest in the work 
of homemaking and raising chil- 
dren, and who tries to escape these 
tasks by assuming all kinds of ac- 
tivities outside her home. 
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Many a wife who takes a 
salaried job outside her home is an 
escapist. Other wives seek escape 
from their primary duties through 
political, social, civic, even charit- 
able activities outside their homes. 
Others still seek escape through a 
constant round of visits with 
friends, card parties, unnecessary 
trips, anything to get them out of 
their homes. 

The result is one of two things. 
If they have the financial means, 
they must entrust their primary 
duty of homemaking and raising 


children to others, who can never 
do for pay what a mother should 
do for love. If they do not have 
the means to hire others for these 
tasks, their home and children will 
be neglected. 

Good husbands have to try to 
make up for the escapism of their 
wives by doing as much of their 
work as they can when they come 
home from their jobs. Husbands 
who are not so good usually in 
time seek their own escape from 
the mess their wives have made of 
their homes. 


“The trouble is, he likes me just as | am- 
and I'm tired of the pretense!” 
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Condensed from Redbook 


“R IGHT NINETY-FIVE?” I said 


to Jean when I saw it on 

the rack at the local 
shopping center. “How can they do 
it for that?” 

The dress was a beautiful bright 
cotton, with nothing to distract the 
eye from its absolute purity of line 
except an inch-long slit in the dead 
center of its front hem. 

“Why, you couldn’t even board 
a bus in that!” said Jean. “How 
are you going to chase children in 
it?” 

“Children?” I said. “Don’t you 
think the children deserve to see 
me in something other than a but- 


Redbook (March, ’60), McCall Co 
20 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 


Virginia Evans 


ton-down-the-front, drip-dry shirt 
topping a _button-down-the-front, 
drip-dry skirt? I owe this to my 
children!” 

Jean went back to surer ground. 
“I do wonder how they can make 
it for eight ninety-five,” she said. 
“Out of anything more than paper, 
that is.” 

I paid for it quickly, before I 
had time to equate the price with 
how many rib lamb chops, and hur- 
ried out of the store. 

The next morning dawned bright 
and clear. I knew this even before 
I looked, because as I lay in bed 
coming up out of sleep, I could 
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hear the neighborhood birds tweet- 
ing and trilling away. 

“Just the kind of day for a new 
dress!” I told myself. 

I opened my eyes to a dull, gray 
drizzle—the all-day-long type. “Just 
the kind of day,” I told myself, 
“for a new dress!” 

I put it on rather breathlessly, 
and took special care applying lip- 
stick and doing my hair (I looked 
in the mirror for a change). I was 
going to give my family a real 
treat. 

When I appeared before my 
three-year-old, I got no response. 
But then, I hadn’t expected any. 
One of the ingratiating things 
about three-year-olds is that they 
love you purely for yourself—not 
just for superficial decorations. 

“Can I have gum, Mama?” he 
said to me, and without waiting 
for me to say no: “I hate you, 
Mama.” 

When I knelt to tie his shoe, I 
remembered what Jean had said 
about boarding buses. The slit in 
the front ripped—just a tiny bit. I 
ignored this. 

In the kitchen I prepared break- 
fast with more than my _ usual 
grace and vivacity, though it is 
true that I found it necessary to 
move about like one of those 
figures you aim at in a shooting 
gallery. My husband brought in 
the paper and sat down at the 
table. 

“Ask Dave who he is,” I told 
him, as Dave raced through in full 
cowboy regalia. 


“Who are you, Dave?” my hus- 
band asked without Jooking up 
from his paper. 

“I am Wild Bill Hiccup!” said 
Dave, and went right on racing. 

We laughed. 

“And I am the very latest in 
high fashion!” I said. 

My husband put down his pa- 
per. He took it all in at a glance. 
“Well, well,” he said in a consid- 
ered tone of voice. Then he took 
up the paper again, gave it a defi- 
nitive, rattling shake and resumed 
his reading. 

Amanda, who is five, didn’t say 
anything until we sat down to 
breakfast. Then: “Mama? I like it 
better with your apron. You should 
always wear an apron with it.” 

“Drink your orange juice, dear,” 
I told her firmly. 

Miles, who is four, said, “I think 
Mama looks beautiful!” This would 
have made everything all right, ex- 
cept that I had a vivid memory of 
his reaction the day I fashioned a 
parachute out of one of my hus- 
band’s best handkerchiefs. In 
launching it from the back porch, 
I fell down three steps and got two 
black eyes. Amanda said I looked 
like a panda, only backward. Miles 
said, “I think Mama looks beauti- 
ful!” 

“Bob and Amanda!” I scolded. 
“You two are putting too much 
syrup on your waffles again!” 

Amanada was delighted. “Dad- 
dy and I!” she said. “We should 
have a high board in front of us 
at the table, Daddy and I, so that 
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Mama can’t see how much syrup 
we use.” 

“With a hole for passing through 
hot waffles, of course,” I said irrit- 
ably. 

“A-course.” 

We went on eating. Miles said 
that no one need bother to give 
him the wishbone from the next 
chicken, on account of he had just 
realized that the diesel engine he 
had wished to appear in the back 
yard had never come. “And the 
parents are supposed to get up and 
go out in the middle of the night 
and get the things the children 
wish for!” 

“Who in the world told you 
that?” said Bob. 

“That’s so we won't lose our 
faith,” said Miles. 

“And we could have this little 
hole,” said Amanda, “just for 
Mama to pass the butter through! 
And for Davy, a little teeny 
board.” 

“I not a teeny boy!” cried Davy. 

Then Miles spilled his milk, and 
I jumped to mop it up, and the 
front slit split a little bit more. The 
absolute purity of line was going— 
and fast. 


We finished breakfast and I 
packed the kids into the car for 
school. Just as we were ready to 
take off, Dave said he wanted to 
wear his Mighty Mouse shirt. In 
my dash back to get it, I am afraid 
the front slit climbed another three 
inches. 

By the time I had got out at 
school, reclaimed my entire stock 
of umbrellas which Amanda had 
deposited there, one by one, in the 
course of the last rainy week, and 
resumed my place at the wheel, 
the slit had reached halfway to the 
waist. 

The dress did not tear out at the 
seam. It split next to the seam. I 
began to see all too clearly how 
they were able to do it for $8.95. 

Once home, I proceeded from 
the car in a clandestine slouch hop- 
ing no one would come by, and 
muttering to myself, “I can’t gather 
it around me; there’s simply noth- 
ing to gather!” 

What I’ve got now is this per- 
fectly lovely blouse-slip. An attrac- 
tive bright cotton, which I wear 
under a very nice button-down-the- 
front, drip-dry skirt. My family 
adores it. 
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VIsITING AN Indian reservation to buy some curios, a tourist 
asked a chief about his family. He was amazed when the chief said 


he had 14 children. 


“My,” said the tourist, “with a family that large you must have 
an endless stream of squabbles and arguments?” 
“Oh, no,” the Indian replied. “We be heap big Hopi family.” 


—Precious Blood Messenger 
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Family Camping 


ORE THAN 10 million Amer- 
M ican families will go 
camping this year. 

Some are veteran campers, most 
are neophytes, but all are con- 
vinced there is no better or less 
expensive way to get mileage out 
of the vacation dollar than camp- 
ing. 

Ten times as many families are 
camping today as ro were 15 
years ago. 

Why? There are many reasons. 
Some of the best follow: 

1—The thousands of miles of 
superhighways built in the last 
10 years, giving speedier and eas- 
ier access to wilderness areas, 


By 
Dave Warner 


It has shown an 85 percent 
increase in the last five years 


2—The automobile industry's 
promotion of station wagon sales, 
the perfect conveyance for camp- 
ers. 

3—An urge by many adults to 
put some of their early Boy Scout 
training to practical use. 

4—Marked improvement in 
camping equipment. 

5—A healthy change from the 
home where the “push button” 
life of this modern era leaves a 
man with no challenge. 

6—Economy. Many camping 
sites are free. At worst, there is a 
very reasonable fee for camping 
overnight. 

More and more, Americans are 
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‘taking to the woods for their 
vacations. Most are long on 
enthusiasm, short on information. 

One recent survey indicated that 
57 percent of the would-be camp- 
ers had to rely on friends, many 
of whom were as inexperienced as 
they, for camping tips. Another 
61 percent said that what campers 
needed most was a national or- 
ganization to provide authoritative 
information on camping. 

Lately helpful camping agen- 
cies have been sprouting up with 
the rapidity of crabgrass in my 
lawn. 

The American Automobile As- 
sociation publishes a Campground 
Directory for members of affiliat- 
ed motor clubs. The book was 
published because of an unprece- 
dented interest in camping which 
showed an 85 percent increase in 
the last five years. 

This 167-page directory lists 
campgrounds in national and 
state parks and forests as well as 
privately-operated camps. In ad- 
dition to pertinent data regarding 
each location, the book includes 
information about camping equip- 
ment, health hints and other sug- 
gestions. 

Indicative of the increasing in- 
terest of outdoor attractions and 
camping is the recently released 
report of the National Park Service 
which shows a total of 7,119,000 
visitors to parks and other areas 
of the National Park System dur- 
ing the first three ninth of 1959. 


This figure represented a 24.5 per- 


cent increase over the 5,717,300 
visitors clocked during the same 
period in 1955. 

AAA’s Campground Directory 
will help you with suggestions on 
everything from selecting equip- 
ment to menu planning. 

For instance, when considering 
tents, you'll buy with the size of 
your family and type of trip in 
mind. Will you bed down a young- 
ster or two in your car or station 
wagon? Would you prefer a tent 
entirely separate from, attached to, 
or even on top of your car? Will 
you stay put at one site or move 
on to new camps frequently? 
Therefore, will you need a fairly 
permanent type of tent or one 
that readily can be set up with a 
minimum of effort? With these 
personal factors in mind, you'll be 
ready to compare styles, overall 
dimensions, weights, flooring, 
mosquito netting and other varia- 
tions in the many highly satisfac- 
tory tents now being marketed. 

Sleeping bags and air mattresses 
provide more warmth and com- 
fort than cots and take up no more 
room. “Single-double” bags with 
duck-and-down or miracle fibre 
fillers are a good buy for comfort 
and adaptability. 

A gasoline or propane stove 
and an ice box large enough to 
hold a 25-pound block of ice will 
simplify food preparation and 
storage. Nested aluminum pans, 
cups, and plates which provide 
for all cooking, eating and dish 
washing needs, are available in 
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compact sets for four to six per- 
sons. On the other hand, plastic 
dishes are becoming increasingly 
popular, and those longtime fav- 
orites, enamel cups, are easy to 
handle when filled with a steam- 
ing a or soup. And don’t 
forget a plastic water bucket, a 
shovel, an efficient lantern, and, 
of course, a hatchet. 

Toilet needs are simplified when 
you carry a portable toilet with 
disposable liners and, for 
the baby, disposable diapers plus 
a small supply of regular diapers 
for night use. A flexible plastic 
wash bowl is a standard item of 
camping equipment. Towelettes 
for waterless washing en route are 
available under various brand 
names, and you'll find them a 
great convenience especially when 
taking to the road with small 
children. 

Many prospective campers are 
puzzled by the laundry question, 
but with the exception of some 
of the more distant areas of Can- 
ada, one is seldom far from a com- 
munity with an automatic laundry 
where clothes will be washed and 
dried while you spend an hour 
sightseeing. Drip-dry fabrics are 
a blessing to the camper’s ward- 
robe. And don’t forget to take rain 
gear. 

Teenage campers will want to 
pack swimming and fishing gear. 
In many parks square dancing and 
horseback riding facilities are 
available. 


Headed for the deep back- 
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woods? Augment your standard 
first-aid equipment with a snake- 
bite kit as a simple form of in- 
surance. Remember, too, an in- 
sect repellent stick or spray, plus 
an antihistamine to lessen the 
aftereffects when the bugs just 
won't be repelled. A timely wash 
with a bar of yellow naptha laun- 
dry soap after contact with poison 
ivy may prevent a lot of misery. 
It is advisable to carry a full 
day’s supply of water in a thermos 
reserved for baby’s use. This as- 
sures fewer variations in water 
sources, and it means that your 
baby’s formula is never farther 
away than the thermos and the 
canned milk supply. The customary 
assortment of baby foods is avail- 
able in cans or jars at stores across 
the country, Also, consider taking 
a collapsible stroller. It’s a sur- 
prisingly versatile piece of equip- 
ment, increasing family mobility 
while sightseeing and doubling as 
a feeder or play pen. It’s simple to 
fold up and pack away as well. 
The Family Camping Club of 
America, with headquarters in 
Champaign, Ill., is another agency 
offering hints for the camper. For 
a small annual fee, anyone can 
join this group and receive a com- 
plete camper's service 
magazines, special handbooks an 
directories, help in planning the 
trip, cooking, menu and product 
= Part of the service includes 
ocation of the nearest church 
where Catholic families can hear 
Mass. T 
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The Home Where 


Harmony Scores 


Gaspard St. Onge 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


IFE HAS dealt Tom Har- 
mon full measures of joy 

and sorrow. 
Millions have roared his ac- 
claim for football prowess that 
placed him high among gridiron 


greats of all time. 

Millions have stood in tribute 
to his feats of arms on two war 
fronts. 

More millions said silent pray- 
ers for his safety when he was 


The Catholic Home Messenger (April, ’60), Society of 
26 St. Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 


The Harmon family: Kristin, 14; Mrs. Harmon (former movie star Elyse 
Knox); Tom; Tom, Jr., 8; and Kelly Jean, 11. Drawing from a photo. 
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lost in the jungles of South 
America and later missing behind 
enemy lines in China. 

Harmon would not be human 
were he to deny that plaudits are 
gratifying. But he is well aware 
that the hero’s laurels are not 
bargain priced. The accolades he 
gained during the war were 
bought with blood, bruises and 
burning flesh. 

He knows also that fame is of- 
ten balanced by frustration. For 
this reason he has _ learned to 
temper his emotions with the 
knowledge that a higher hand is 
at the helm. And he has learned 
that both joy and grief are best 
shared with a family at a fire- 
side. 

Thomas Dudley Harmon was 
born on September 28, 1918, in 
the little town of Rensselaer, Ind. 
He was part of a_ large Irish 
Catholic family. When he was 
five years old his family moved 
to Gary, Ind., where his father 
joined the security force in a steel 
plant. 

There Tom, his brothers and 
sisters—Legore, Sally, Harold, Mary 
Kay, Louis and Gene—attended 
Holy Angels parochial school. Later 
they moved on to Horace Mann 
high. The closest Catholic high 
school was in Hammond, 20 miles 
away. 

High school finished, Tom en- 
tered the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor in 1937. 

During Tom’s last year at Mich- 
igan, Bing Crosby invited him to 


Hollywood to be on his radio 
show before the 1940 East-West 
football game. While in the film 
colony Tom met several stars. 
One of them made him pause and 
look twice. She was Elyse Knox, 
pert and petite, blonde and blue- 
eyed, a former New York model 
of Powers Girl fame, and a for- 
mer resident of Hartford, Conn. 
She was making a movie, “Foot- 
light Fever,” at RKO. 

What did Tom think of her? 
Let him tell you. 

“I had a picture in my mind 
of the kind of girl I wished to 
marry. Actually it was more than 
a picture. It had dimension — 
moral strength, sincerity, an hon- 
est mind, a wholesome outlook. 
When I met Elyse, talked to her, 
got to know her, it didn’t take 
me long to realize that she was 
the one I was looking for.” 

And here’s what Elyse says: 

“Tom is the positive one. He 
examines a person or a situation 
and his decision is immediate.” 

In the spring of 1941 Tom got 
his degree and in November of 
that year, less than a month be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, he joined the 
Army Air Corps. 

Should he and Elyse marry be- 
fore he went to war? Harmon 
thought twice before marrying a 
girl he would have to leave be- 
hind. Both he and Elyse agreed 
it would be better to wait. How- 
ever, before leaving for camp, 
Tom made a movie, “Harmon of 
Michigan” at Columbia Pictures 
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and between times he and Elyse 
saw a good deal of each other. 

With the picture completed 
Tom was off and the war became 
his number one job. 

In July of 1944 Capt. Tom 
Harmon returned. The war wasn’t 
over, of course, but he had been 
burned so seriously that he was 
sent back to recuperate and to 
serve as a fighter pilot instructor 
in Van Nuys, Calif. 

He and Elyse decided to marry, 
and on Aug. 26, 1944, they 
marched up the aisle of St. Mary’s 
Student Chapel in Ann Arbor, re- 
cited their vows before Father 
Frank McPhillips, Tom’s friend 
all during his college days, then 
returned to Van Nuys. There was 
no honeymoon. It was to come 
later. 

Besides his pilot training dut- 
ies at this time, Tom also was 
writing a book, “Pilots Also Pray,” 
the story of his life. 

When the war ended in 1945 
Tom Elyse returned 
once more. There Tom broadcast 
the Michigan football games on 
WJR, Detroit, where he had 
worked briefly before the war. 
Soon he was on a coast-to-coast 
hookup. And before long he was 
back in Los Angeles doing foot- 
ball predictions for the Mutual 
network. 

Other things were happening. 
On June 25, 1945, a daughter was 
born to the Harmons and _ bap- 
tized Sharon Kristin. She was 
tiny, her features finely chiseled. 
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She gave promise of a stately ap- 
pearance. 

The following year, in the Fall 
of 1946, Tom signed to play pro- 
fessional football with the Los 
Angeles Rams. But after two sea- 
sons he gave up football to go on 
the air for KFI radio and TV. And 
on Nov. 9, 1948, another daugh- 
ter, Kelly Jean, arrived, scream- 
ing defiance. But Kelly's cries 
soon subsided and were replaced 
by a cooing smile, the forerun- 
ner of her permanent grin, her 
hearty laughter, the sunshine she 
radiates today. 

In Jan. of 1949 Tom became 
sports director of KNX and 
KNXT, the CBS outlet in Los 
Angeles. And when a son, Tom 
Mark, arrived Sept. 2, 1951, the 
Harmon’s joy knew no bounds and 
the Harmon home in California’s 
San Fernando Valley needed ex- 
pansion. They had an addition 
built. By that time Kristin was 
going to school at Marymount and 
a few years later Kelly tagged 
along. 

One day eight-year-old Kelly 
came home from school looking a 
little more serious than usual. The 
omnipresent smile was there but 
also there was a question. 

“Mommy,” said Kelly, “did 
Dad play football in college? At 
school Sister said that he played 
football at Michigan. You said he 
played with the Rams.” 

“Well, dear,” her mother re- 
plied, “Daddy played with the 
Rams AFTER he played at Michi- 
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gan. He started playing way back 
in high school. He played foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball and he 
was a runner also. But Daddy was 
best at football. In high school 
he was chosen for all-state foot- 
ball and basketball teams two 
years in a row. He also won the 
state championship in the 100- 
yard dash. He held the state re- 
cord in low hurdles, and the re- 
lay team he was on won the 
state championship in the _half- 
mile race.” 

Kelly’s face was a question 
mark, but her mother told her 
that she’d understand it all when 
she grew older. 

“All right, tell me some more, 
Mommy.” 

“Well, when Daddy finished 
high school he went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He played 
with the varsity for three years, 
1938, 1939 and 1940. Let’s see, 
we have a little book here that 
tells all about it.” 

Elyse rummaged in drawers 
and over shelves and finally came 
up with the little book. 

“See what it says here? During 
those three years Daddy made 
83 touchdowns, two more than 
Red Grange. In all he scored 237 
points. In the game between Iowa 
and Michigan in 1939, Michigan 
won, 27 to 7, and Daddy scored 
all 27 points.” 

“Gee, he was good!” Kelly’s 
face was aglow with pride. 

“Yes, he was good. Look at 
these other figures. It says that 


he gained 2,292 yards by rush- 
ing and passed for gains of 1,300 
yards. He completed 101 passes 
out of 231 tries. He made a 95- 
yard touchdown run against Iowa 
in 1939 and he made a 95-yard 
run against Chicago and 94 and 
86-yard runs against California. 
And in 1940 he made another 
95-yard run against Iowa.” 

“Is that why they call him a 
runner?” 

“No, those runs were made on 
the football field. Daddy will ex- 
plain what it means some day. 
But for one thing it means that 
he was unanimous All American 
choice in 1939 and 1940. It also 
means that he was awarded the 
Heisman, Maxwell, Knute Rockne, 
Walter Camp and Chicago Tri- 
bune trophies.” 

Elyse closed the book and held 
it for a moment, aware of a warm 
pride in her husband’s accom- 
plishments. 

These were busy days for the 
Harmons. In 1957, in addition to 
his CBS job, Tom became part 
of the news staff of KTLA, Chan- 
nel 5, in Hollywood. There he 
started a twice-a-day sports tele- 
cast. He still handles both jobs. 

In addition there were many 
side jobs. Tom did the Rose 
Bowl game on TV for six years in 
a row, from 1949 to 1954. He 
telecast the Orange Bowl contest 
in Miami, Florida, in 1956 and 
57, and the Cotton Bowl in Dal- 
las, Texas, in 1958 and ’59. 

Elyse also accepted a few TV 
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chores, including two panel 
shows, “Famous Husbands” and 
“Your Claim to Fame,” both on 
ABC, Also she took part in the 
half-hour series, “At Home With 
The Harmons” on KFI. 

But Elyse soon found that rear- 
ing three children was a full-time 
job, so she passed up further 
movie and TV offers. 

And as the children grew, the 
Harmon house seemed to shrink. 
One addition followed another 
until four had been built. Then 
one evening Tom was watching 
a war picture on TV. Mark, only 
six at the time, was watching also. 

“Is that the war you were in, 
Daddy?” said Mark. 

“Yes, that’s the one,” his father 
replied. 

“Was that your plane that went 
by just now?” 

“No, that wasn’t my plane.” 

“Tell me about the time you 
jumped out, Daddy.” 

“OK, come here and I'll tell you 
about it.” 

Mark curled up on the rug. 

“One of my war jobs,” Tom be- 
gan, “was flying a B-25 to Africa 
as part of a bomber squadron.” 

“What's a B-25?” 

“It’s the kind of plane that 
drop bombs on the enemy. Well 
while flying over the jungles of 
Brazil we ran into a_ tropical 
storm. The edge of one of my 
wings broke off. The ship start- 
ed to spiral earthward. I tried to 
straighten it out, but couldn’t. I 
yelled to the crew to jump and 
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a short while later I jumped and 
pulled the ripcord of my para- 
chute. 

“The next thing I knew, I was 
hanging from a tree and the plane 
was burning a short distance 
away. I was the only survivor in 
a crew of six. 

“I dropped out of the tree, 
knelt down and thanked God for 
having saved my life. Then with 
a few chocolate bars and a com- 
pass, I started walking eastward 
through the jungle, hoping to 
reach the coast. Soon it was 
night.” 

“Weren’t you scared, Daddy?” 

“Yes, I was scared — then and 
several other times. For six days 
I tramped the jungle, fought off 
snakes and crocodiles, and in 
some places fell into ooze so sticky 
I could hardly move. At one 
point the mud was so deep, and 
I was so weak from lack of food, 
that it took me more than three 
hours to move 50 yards. In other 
places the jungle growth was so 
thick it was almost impossible to 
get through. 

“At one point I turned and walk- 
ed northeastward instead of the 
easterly direction I had been fol- 
lowing, figuring it would take me 
out of the swamp. Had I not 
turned northeast, I would have 
missed the only village within 
miles. The natives in the village 
were friendly and helped me 
reach the coast. There I was pick- 
ed up and flown back to the 
United States.” 
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“Was the war over, Daddy?” 

“No it wasn’t, son. A month 
later, in May of 1943, I was fly- 
ing a P-38, that’s a fighter plane, 
over enemy lines in Africa and 
the Mediterranean. And three 
months later I was part of the 
449th Fighter Squadron flying 
the Pacific on my way to China 
to join General Clair Chennault’s 
‘Flying Tigers.’ 

“In October of that year, after 
numerous dogfights, my squad- 
ron tangled with a particularly 
vicious group of Japanese Zeros. 
An enemy tracer bullet hit the 
priming pump at my feet and the 
cockpit exploded in flames. Again 
I jumped out. My face, legs, 
hands and arms were afire. My 
parachute carried me into a lake 
but Chinese guerrillas quickly 
rescued me, and from right un- 
der the noses of the Japanese who 
were swarming all over the place. 

“Thirty-two days later, after 
having traveled 550 miles, most 
of the distance on a litter carried 
by Chinese coolies, I was back 
with the squadron at Ling Ling. 

“I had lost more than 50 
pounds. Everyone was surprised 
to see me, having given me up 
for lost. In fact my superiors had 
announced earlier that all hope 
must be given up. But there was 
one person who didn’t give up — 
my mother.” 

Here Tom was referring to a 
letter his mother sent him 16 
days after it had been officially 
announced that all hope for his 
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rescue was abandoned. The letter 
gave an account of the happen- 
ings in town. It was filled with 
the interesting trivia a man far 
from home wants to know. There 
were no tears. There was no hint 
of anguish. Because deep in this 
mother’s heart — call it a woman’s 
intutition, confidence, optimism — 
was the firm faith that God would 
see her son through. 

As the years passed the Har- 
mons had other trying days. In 
1957 Tom sensed something was 
wrong in his chest. A checkup 
revealed an infection. In October 
of that year he entered St. John’s 
Hospital in Santa Monica for an 
operation. There was a good bit 
of uneasiness on the part of both 
Tom and Elyse until the doctors 
announced there was no malig- 
nancy. 

About a year later Tom was 
stricken again for six weeks with 
hepatitis. However, he taped his 
shows right in bed while the Har- 
mon home was turned upside 
down with sound trucks, cameras, 
lights, cables and all the para- 
phernalia of a minature studio. 

The illness ended in time — 
and was followed by other prob- 
lems. 

When Kristin finished grade 
school at Marymount Junior 
School, the problem of a Catho- 
lic high school arose. There were 
none nearby. The Harmons had 
their eyes set on Marymount 


High in Los Angeles but it was 
miles away. They started casting 
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about for a new home, concen- 
trating their search in the vicinity 
of Marymount. 

A few weeks later the Har- 
mons were in the toils of a mov- 
ing job. Boxes, trunks, _ barrels, 
containers of all sizes and forms 
were strewn in all directions. In 
time the great upheavel was over 
and they were in their new home. 
Well, it wasn’t a “new” home. It 
had been built originally for 
movie star Neil Hamilton and 
later it was the home of Greta 
Garbo. 

A large white brick building, 
its pillared portico brings to mind 
a southern plantation home, 
while other aspects of the struc- 
ture suggest early California. Its 
spacious lawns are bordered by 
precisely trimmed hedges and at 
the rear a swimming pool pro- 
vides fun for children and grown- 
ups. 

The huge living room is cov- 
ered wall to wall with old-fashion- 
ed braided carpet. Two daven- 
ports in the center of the room 
flank a broad fireplace cut into 
the north wall. Another daven- 
port rests against the south wall. 

Oil paintings of the three chil- 
dren hanging above one of the 
davenports are such works of art 
they seem almost alive. 

There’s a piano in one corner 
of the room which both Kristin 
and Kelly play and at the op- 
posite end of the room is a side- 
board containing a fine array of 


pewter dishes. 


A small ante-room leads to the 
kitchen which is a symphony in 
blue. At the rear of the home a 
three-car garage contains two 
cars and a do-it-yourself  fan’s 
paradise of tools and equipment. 
The children also two 
horses, “Domino” and “Socks,” 
and three poodles — “Shatzie,” 
“Bobbo” and “VIP,” which stands 
for Very Important Poodle. 

But there are other pastimes 
for the Harmons, like water skiing 
at Lake Arrowhead in the San 
Bernardino Mountains and win- 
ter sports at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
But one sports event is on the 
Harmons’ minds more than any 
other at present — the Olympics 
in Rome. 

Tom has been signed to air the 
Olympic Games which start Aug. 
20. And for both him and Elyse 
it will be much more than just 
another event. They've decided 
to make the trip to Rome their 
long-delayed honeymoon. 

When Elyse married Tom in 
1944 the war was putting a crimp 
in a lot of things, including cloth- 
ing. The silk dress she wore was 
made from’ the parachute _ that 
saved Tom’s life in China. It was 
a time of scarcity. 

Now in the Eternal City, in the 
heart of Christendom, amid the 
great spiritual wealth of the cen- 
turies, they'll relive the moments 
of solemn and serene joy they 
experienced 16 years ago when 
they recited their vows in the 
little chapel at Ann Arbor. T 
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With this issue, The Family Digest is beginning a new — 
column “For Teenagers Only.” It will be conducted my Sister ; 
M. Dominic, R.G.S., a Good Shepherd Sister (the work of a 
the Good Shepherd Sisters among delinquent teenage girls 
was described in the article “Juvenile Delinquents Can Be 
Helped” in last month’s Family Digest). Sister Dominic is a 
member of the American Psychological Association, Clinical 
Division, and of the Rocky Mountain Psychological Association. 
She is secretary of the Montana Association of Child Caring 
Agencies. She has been principal of Good Shepherd schools 
in Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Denver, 
Col.; and Helena, Mont., thus gaining a wide experience with 


youth in various locations throughout the country. 
Teenagers are invited to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


O you think it all wrong 
for marriage among 
teenagers? 

No. After all, Our Lady married 
when she was a teenager. 

By 16 or 17, teenagers are bio- 
logically capable of marriage; 
hence, marriage at that age can- 
not be morally wrong. 

In primitive cultures, teenage 
marriage is the common thing to- 
day, as it has been for centuries 
in the past. 

The problem is not specifically 
teenage marriages. The question 
is: “Against the background of our 


complex Western civilization, can 
teenage marriages bring happiness, 
peace and security to the couple 
involved?” Unfortunately, statis- 
tics pile up to say NO. 

In the first place, love is a 
learned reaction and people learn 
to love one another. “Love at first 
sight” or “they were made for each 
other” might sound like thrilling 
concepts; but the hard, psycho- 
logical facts are that he learns to 
love her and she learns to love 
him. And, after all, isn’t it really 
more thrilling to know that one’s 
admirable qualities caused another 
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to learn love than to think that he 
helplessly “fell” into it? 

Too often young people think 
that because they are physically 
attracted to each other they are in 
love: she looks good and he is 
captain of the football team, six feet 
three in his socks. But after they've 
dated a few times, he might dis- 
cover that she’s just too expensive 
while she finds out that he still 
eats peas with a knife. Hardly 
conducive to love? 

Love goes deeper than biology. 
It involves more than surface at- 
traction. Love means sympathy and 
sharing and understanding; essen- 
tially, it’s a spiritual faculty. To 
be lovable, one should have be- 
come a selfless person, generous 
and kind and considerate. Teen- 
agers generally have not matured 
into personalities which give rather 
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than take; consequently they are 
not yet prepared to enter into a 
stable marital relationship. 

Today’s social customs encour- 
age free converse between the 
sexes. After marriage both part- 
ners are going to meet many other 
attractive young men and women 
and unless the first love was 
learned well, affections may shift 
to somebody else. 

Because of our complex cul- 
ture, still more problems present 
themselves. 

The teenage boy may have a 
good job and feel that he is ready 
for marriage. But divide his in- 
come by two, or soon by three or 
even four, and the money does 
not stretch that far. Maybe the 
young couple will have to live 
with parents, or in an undesirable 
but cheap area; neither is condu- 
cive to happiness. In Africa, of 
course, the newly-weds can shape 
up in a mud hut — but in Amer- 
ica we all know what would hap- 
pen to the mud hut that suddenly 
appeared on Main street. 

Successful marriage, like so many 
other successes in life, is intimate- 
ly related to the mental health 
of the individuals involved. The 
boy who wants to quit school or 
leave home because he can’t get 
along there won't get along either 
in the marriage which is only an 
escape. The girl who wants to get 
married because she can’t stand 
her parents or because her younger 
brothers and sisters get on her 
nerves will only find herself jump- 
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ing from the frying pan into the 


fire. 

What is mental health? A person 
in good mental health should be 
well adjusted to his social environ- 
ment, both from his own point of 
view and from the points of view 
of others; and able to live with his 
fellow men without undue stresses, 
strains, and conflicts. He should 
find life satisfying and pleasant 
most of the time, and be able to 
live in such a way as to make life 
satisfying and pleasant for other 
people. 

To evaluate one’s mental health 
through the rose-colored glasses of 
romance is difficult; better be 
wise and hold off on marriage un- 
til at least 18 and preferably 20. 

Unless, that is, you want to go 
off to Africa and try it over there. 


How soon do you think a boy 
should break off relationships 
with a girl when he plans on 
becoming a priest? 

I doubt that there is a fixed 
time for this. A boy’s high school 
years are pretty special, and pretty 
necessary; most vocation directors 
think they should be enjoyed to 
the fullest extent — and that in- 
cludes dating. 

If you are going steady, that’s a 
different matter. Does the girl 
know you are not serious? If she 
doesn’t, tell her now. Going steady 
is not for you — nor for anyone else 
in high school. 

Otherwise, girls are lots of fun, 
and you can have good times to- 
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gether. Don’t choose one special 
girl; take them all out. Going out 
with girls is part of growing up. 

A boy who is afraid of girls may 
be handicapped as a priest. After 
all, unless he’s going to be a 
Trappist or a Carthusian, he will 
have to associate with women in 
his work as a parish priest, and if 
he’s afraid of girls he can hardly 
hope to be too successful in this 
line. 

Another point is often brought 
up: “Shouldn’t he swear off girls 
early and prepare himself for his 
holy life?” Giving up girls is not 
necessarily going to make him 
any holier. Religious life is not 
primarily a “giving-up” and a 
“breaking-off”; it’s essentially a 
fulfillment and a glorious adven- 
ture and a falling in love with the 
most wonderful Person in the 
world. Don’t worry about the 
“breaking” and the “leaving”; just 
follow Christ and the rest spon- 
taneously tumbles into place: even 
girls. 


I have a choice between at- 
tending the college (Catholic) 
in my home town and an East- 
ern (Catholic) women’s col- 
lege. Both offer a good course 
in the field I wish to enter. The 
expense is no problem, I have 
never been away from home 
for a long period of time be- 
fore. Have you any suggestions 
to help me in my selection? 

In looking over this problem, 
various angles present themselves. 
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Let’s consider a few — and the 
decision is still your own. 

Some young people gain by get- 
ting away from their home en- 
vironments. Parents may have 
held them down and over-pro- 
tected them. Perhaps they have at- 
tended grade and high school in 
the same town, and have never 
had a chance to blossom out. One 
gets shifted into a personality type, 
rated by everyone as being that 
kind of kid, and can never again 
fall out of the pattern. Some stu- 
dents can never be themselves be- 
cause circumstances have forced 
them into a mould from which 
there is no escape. Starting life 
over in a new situation, new en- 
vironment, new town, gives one a 
new opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. As long as the Eastern school 
offers spiritual values, you may 
have much to gain from it. 

A few more thoughts. 

How do your parents feel about 
your going away to college? Are 
they dependent on you because of 
illness or other family problems? 

Did you look closely enough at 
what each college has to offer? 
Further exploration may reveal 
one as being definitely superior to 
the other. 

Are you shy? Do you seldom 
make new friends? Are you de- 
pendent on your parents for every 
little thing? If so, you may need 
to go away for the sake of per- 
sonality development. 

To sum up: if the opportunities 
offered by both colleges are real- 


ly equal and if you feel that it 
would be to your benefit to have 
your parents near to advise you, 
or if your parents definitely need 
you, stay at home and go to your 
home college. If you want an op- 
portunity for personality develop- 
ment with a change of faces and 
places, look a little deeper into the 
out-of-town school; it may have 
what you are looking for. Good 
luck! 


What do parents think of the 
pocketbooks now on the news- 
stands? 

Looking at it from the view- 
point of a parent, I would say 
that there are pocketbooks and 
there are pocketbooks. 

Image pocketbooks are first-rate. 
Most of the classics have been 
published in pocketbook format, 
thus becoming available to a wider 
range of reader audience. Fulton 
Oursler’s Greatest Story Ever Told 
and Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey 
Mountain have been circulated as 
pocketbooks — and our gratitude 
goes to the publishers. 

Some pocketbooks — as some 
full-size books — glorify one or 
more of four things: blood, dope, 
crime or sex. Not only parents, but 
any adult with good sense, object 
to these. 

Here is a good rule: don’t buy a 
pocketbook that your pastor or 
your parents would be ashamed to 
see you read. 


When you are invited on a 
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dinner-date to an older per- 
son’s house, is a thank-you 
note in order? 

What are you doing, trying to 
be ungrateful? 

Or don’t you want to be invited 
back? 

Hilaire Belloc once wrote that 
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“the grace of God lies in courtesy.” 
Courtesy and Christlikeness and 
charm all go together. Long ago 
our Lord gave us the rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have 
them do to you.” 

The note need not be long, but 
it should be mailed the next day. 
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JEST AROUND @ 
THE HOME®e 


By O. A. Battista 


When a woman dosen’t trust her husband, it may only 
mean that she would rather mail the letters herself. 
* * * 


Nothing gives a parent a shot in the arm like seeing all of 
her children playing peacefully together. 
* 
You know a woman is still very much in love with her husband 
if she gets all dressed up for breakfast with him. 


When it comes to steadying a man on the ladder of success, 
it is hard to beat a woman who is madly in love with him. 
* * * 
Nothing gives a woman a greater felling of security than 
a tight grip on a man’s pocketbook. 


* 
One disadvantage of being a man is that you can’t cry over 
nothing. 
* * 


20/20 vision is what a person has when it comes to seeing 
the other fellow’s faults. 
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Sin 


Condensed from Columbia 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney 


seller about my reform from some 

absorbing vice. Possibly a gripping 
narrative of my past dalliance with John 
Barleycorn, or a moving description of my 
opium-filled days, or even a fetching tale 
of how I won my scarlet letter. Unfor- 
tunately, I can’t write about such things 
any more than I can write about the 11 
Indians I killed during my covered wagon 
days. I lack the broadening influence of 
first-hand experience in these matters. 

My life has been too commonplace, 
featuring ony the drab, utterly ordinary 
faults that do not set me apart from the 
moiling masses. Therefore, if I were to 
write about one of my weaknesses, the 
average person would likely be disturbed 
rather than entertained by such an account. 
He would find too much reader identifica- 
tion for comfort, particularly on the sub- 
ject of reform. 

Even so, I know that resurrecting one- 
self from vices like alcoholism or dope ad- 
diction requires nothing less than heroic 
effort. Those who have done so deserve 


Ls I've had a yen to write a best- 


Columbia (March, ’60), Knights of Columbus, 
Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. 
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our applause for their remarkable 
achievement. Nor can I blame 
them for wanting to write about 
their hard-won victory, But what 
I am crying in my coffee cup 
about is the quantity as well as 
quality of some of these books 
written by the recently reformed. 
You'd think our time had produced 
a bumper crop of modern St. Au- 
gustines, whose published con- 
fessions were all bound to be in- 
spirational. 

Of course some of these books 
do lift the spirit. Yet, I get the 
feeling that a few of the reformed 
characters retain a kind of nostal- 
gic fascination for their past, judg- 
ing from their obsession for tell- 
ing in detail the more lurid as- 
pects of their unsavory heyday. 
It’s as if they wanted to make sure 
the reader shared their fascina- 
tion, too. Thus, as we ordinary 
sinners are taken on a_ vicarious 
jaunt down the primrose path, our 
own shortcomings can look like 
harmless foibles, hardly worth 
bothering about. 

To be perfectly honest, all this 
spleen amounts to a streak of 
jealousy in me, because I feel pen- 
alized for having only unglamor- 
ous sins. I would like to write a 
book about my devilish fault of im- 
patience, but since it hasn’t driven 
me to drink or taking the needle, 
I don’t think it would stand a 
chance. Moreover, because I have 
never occupied a jail cell, or been 
forced to sleep in abandoned hall- 
ways, I do not possess the rousing 


vocabularly one learns from such 
an educational background. Lack- 
ing these assets, imagine how it 
would sound if I were to write 
about my impatience, even 
though I employed the same lit- 
erary style as that of the modern 
true confession. It would go some- 


thing like this. 


It wasn’t until I became a mo- 
ther that my addiction to impa- 
tience revealed itself. Then it was 
through my innocent children that 
this loathsome habit manifested 
the monkey I had on my back. To 
begin with, my little tots had a 
childish way of toying with their 
meals instead of eating them. Aft- 
er about an hour of watching 
them at this harmless pastime, 
I could feel every nerve in my 
body twisting into knots and cry- 
ing for relief. Once I reached this 
unbearable state, I would savage- 
ly remove all nourishment under 
the running noses of my little 
dears. That done, I would vicious- 
ly announce that they could all 
go hungry till their next meal. 

After witnessing this shameful 
travesty on motherhood, my three 
starving urchins would weakly 
gasp out a request for some des- 
sert to pull them through the next 
four hours. 

This is all it would take to 
throw me into a third stage of 
delirium when I'd scream in the 
high-pitched decibels of lunacy, 
“You get no dessert because you 
didn’t eat your dinners!” With 
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that, adrenalin exhaustion would 
invariably drive me to an easy 
chair—a crumpled heap of human 
flotsam. 

Things went from bad to worse, 
and I developed the recurring hal- 
lucination that my impatience was 
a fiendish form of escape from the 
overpowering burden of bringing 
up three children. Nevertheless, I 
felt unable to do anything about 
it. 

As so often happens, it was my 
helpless little youngsters who bore 
the brunt of my affliction. I'd 
stand hopelessly by and watch 
them invent pitiful little  strate- 
gems to defend themselves against 
the unwholesome influence of 
their mother. They took to gulp- 
ing down their meals in 10 min- 
utes flat to meet my psychotic 
prerequisites for dessert. From 
this revolting practice, they fre- 
quently developed painful gastric 
upsets for which I alone was guil- 
ty. I was the woman with the 
golden arm. 

One evening,when my bundles 
from heaven were tucked in their 
beds, and my nerves had taken a 
temporary respite, I realized for 
the first time how thrilling could 
be the clean, pure air of serenity. 
At the same time, my forehead 
dripped with a cold sweat, so in- 
tense was the yearning I suddenly 
conceived for this hunk of pie in 
the sky. But how was I to get it? I 
knew of no organization for the 
rehabilitation of impatient mothers. 
Since my crime was not noticeable 
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in public, society was apparently | 
unaware of my need for help. As 
for my children, I had dragged 
them down so low that they came | 
to accept my behavior as a normal 
characteristic of all mothers. So it 
was that my hideous fault slyly 
concealed itself from everyone, 
This is why I could continue to 
associate with respectable people, 
even though I knew I was a moral 
leper. 

One day my four-year-old son 
narrowly missed being struck _ by 
a car. I was so relieved at the 
child’s life being spared, that I 
promptly spanked him for nearly 
getting himself killed! I had fallen 
about as low as civilized woman 
can, 

But that was the turning point 
of my life. Now I can understand 
that mere wishful thinking was 
never going to curb my impa- 
tience. My cure depended on def- 
inite and marrow-deep action. I 
went to see a doctor and explain- 
ed my miserable condition. After 
listening to my sordid tale, the 
medic prescribed tranquilizers. 

I took those little serenity pills 
and in no time at all I felt con- 
tentedly bovine. As my tranquil- 
ity deepened, I became so delici- 
ously relaxed that I found it too 
burdensome to exercise much pa- 
rental authority over the children. 
Luckily, I was shocked out of this 
supine attitude when a neighbor 
are ge down my neck because, 
while he was away, one of my un- 


complicated darlings had turned 
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on his garden hose and thereby 
ran up a big, fat water bill. My 
medically induced serenity was 
evidently turning my children into 
permissive wildcats. Thank good- 
ness, I had enough elemental de- 
cency left to prefer my old impa- 
tience to this moral slaughter of 
my innocents. There was still a 
bit of tiger left in my harried soul. 

Tiger or no tiger, now I was 
right back where I started from, 
and I knew of no other place to 
turn for help. Self-pity engulfed 
me and made me think how unfair 
it was that dope fiends should 
have their special hospitals, alco- 
holics their A.A., and fallen wo- 
men their House of the Good 
Shepherd, while I had only the 
heartless slogan from relatives and 
friends, “You must get hold of 
yourself!” 

I was given this admonition so 
often that for me, it became a 
cruel and senseless form of nag- 
ging. How could anyone expect 
me to root out a fault that was 
deeply embedded from tempera- 
ment as well as from habit? Did 
people think I could do a solo 
battle against myself? That would 
be asking too much of human na- 
ture. I decided to accept the fact 
that I was an impatient woman, 
and try to live with it as best as 
I could. 

No sooner had I made this ab- 
ject surrender than I felt like a 
yellow coward. Right then, in this 
despicable, groveling state I re- 
ceived what I considered a mirac- 
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ulous inspiration, I heard myself 
saying, “If alcoholics can reform, 
why can’t I?” 

The first day of my self-im- 
provement program, I came 
through with flying colors. I didn’t 
even scream at my children when 
they came home from school and, 
as usual, draped their wraps over 
the dining room chairs. I simply 
remarked, in a  non-tremulous 
voice, that before engaging in fur- 
ther activity they were to hang up 
their coats in the hall closet. Then, 
without delivering my customary 
heated diatribe on neatness, I 
merely remained quietly on the 
scene to see that my orders were 
carried out. 

On the following day, my wash- 
ing machine broke down and 
could not be repaired until the 
next morning. This unforeseen ac- 
cident caught me off-guard and, 
without realizing it, I was seeth- 
ing with frustration and petulance. 
Later, in the afternoon, when the 
children once more used the din- 
ing room chairs for coat hangers, 
I shrieked like a fish-wife, “How 
many times must I tell you. . .!” 
At that instant, I knew that my 
reform was going to take more 
than 24 hours. At the rate I was 
going, I might need a whole 
week! 

But by the end of that week, I 
could still count only one day 
without a slip. The rest of the 
time, I had succumbed to force 
of habit and my old, depraved 
self. Oh, when would the time 
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come when I could truthfully say, 
“I used to be impatient, but now 
I am free from the chains of this 
compulsive weakness—free to live 
as other women who calmly man- 
age their young without ever bat- 
ting a nerve in their bodies.” 

It has been 10 years now since 
I took my first determined steps 
to acquire patience. Thanks to 
those tips from A.A., I have made 
some headway, though I still suf- 
fer discouraging relapses. Hence, 
I am sorry to say that, as yet, I 
am not completely reformed. In 
fact, I'm beginning to think that 
my kind of fault will expire only 
when I do. It’s enough to drive 
me to drink when I reflect that 
out of all the glamorous vices 
there are in the world, I have to 
be saddled with one that may 
never let me taste the fruits of vic- 
tory in this mortal life! 

And so, I mount my soapbox to 
ask of all who read this tale of 
wne, “Have you no tears to shed 
for us who struggle till death-do- 
us-part with only ordinary sins? 
We, the unwashed tribes, can 


never inspire you with a saga 
of our complete reform because 
our faults deceive us with false 
victories only to strike us down 
again the moment we think the 
battle is won.” 


This, then, is the way I'd have 
to write the True Confession of 
my sin. Although I have tried to 
dramatize this tale, I am_ well 
aware that it hasn’t the yeasty 
charm and imaginative warmth of 
the modern sin story. But what 
else could I do when my fault is 
so drab that it has involved me 
in no flaming sex angles, no scin- 
tillating barroom brawls, nor any 
spine-tingling jail experiences? 
Verily, mine is a most unreward- 
ing type of sin. 

Still, there’s always an angle. 
The Good Book says patience is 
its own reward. Maybe, in the 
long run, this will net me more 
than writing a best-seller. Mean- 
time, my now teenage urchins 
point with pride to the heights I 
can reach when I blow my top. 


They call me “Old Faithful.” 


Loving Kindness 


THE TEACHER OF a class of young boys asked them to tell the 


meaning of loving kindness. 


One pupil replied: “If I were hungry and someone gave me 

& piece of bread and butter, that would be kindness. But if they 
put lots of jam on it, that would be loving kindness.” 

—Mrs. Berthene Runninger in The Companion 
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Sports 


Writer 
Dreams 


By Dave Warner 


| i nincs I dreamt were taking 


place in sports: 

Baseball umpires eating garlic 
in large quantities, resulting in 
fewer conferences and arguments 
with players and cutting the time 
it takes to play the game. 

Distemper shots being given to 
temperamental tennis players. 

A college football coach being 
optimistic. 

A baseball manager being pes- 
simistic before the season opens. 

Boxing being completely ridded 
of hoods. (If that is impossible, 
abolish the sport.) 

Golfers and fishermen giving 
honest accounts of their derring-do 
experiences. 

More sportswriters, including 
this one, writing as well as Red 
Smith. 


The severest of penalties being 
levied for willful and flagrant vio- 
lators of motor boating laws and 
courtesies. 

Radio and television interview- 
ers permitting their subjects to do 
the talking. 

More stadiums being built with 
retractable domes such as the one 
presently being readied in Pitts- 
burgh. This would permit out-of- 
towners to make a trip knowing 
they will be assured of seeing the 
event. 

Football stadiums being built 
with slowly revolving seats so that 
some time during the game every- 
one would be viewing from the 
much-sought 50-yard line. 

All-America teams being chosen 
under a system that would permit 


players from small colleges to re- 
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ceive some of the recognition the 
big schools have hogged. 

Casey Stengel giving a pep talk 
to the Yale and Harvard rowing 
teams before a big race. 

Moose Skowron playing a season 
without serious injury. 

Running and harness horse race 
tracks offering free parking and 
admission. 

Carol Heiss making the money 
to match her million dollar ability, 
personality and smile. 

Systems whereby college foot- 
ball teams are rated nationally be- 
ing abolished. These prove nothing 
unless you like counting phony 
votes. 

More and more pro football be- 
ing played. 

Notre Dame and Army accept- 
ing bowl bids. 

Fans and photographers being 
protected at auto racing tracks. 

A radar golf club being develop- 
ed for me to help meet the ball. 

A swimming story being written 
without mention of some insignifi- 
cant record being broken. 

Accounts and advance notices 
of wrestling events being removed 
from the sports pages to the 
theatre section. 

Rocky Colavito playing for the 
Yankees. 

Pittsburgh winning a National 
League pennant. 

The Harlem Globe Trotters los- 
ing a basketball game. 

Banks playing on a good 
ub. 

Leo Durocher returning to base- 


ball. 

More money being paid for pro 
football linemen, less for backs. 

Extra legs being provided for 
skiers. 

England just once winning an 
America’s Cup yacht race. 

Ireland winning the Olympics. 

Baseball becoming more than 
10 minutes of action crammed in- 
to three full hours. 

Another after dinner funnyman 
the likes of the late Jack Lavelle 
making the rounds. 

More baseball books such as Joe 
Garagiola’s “Baseball Is A Funny 
Game” (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$2.95) being written. 

A baseball club owner firing 
someone besides the manager 
when the team is going bad. 

Kansas City or Baltimore win- 
ning a pennant. 

The National Basketball Associ- 
ation really becoming major league 
in its operation like it says it is 
but isn’t. 

The American Football League 
succeeding, because it would be a 
better bargaining point for pro 
players. 

Some other team winning the 
National Hockey League and Stan- 
ley Cup titles besides Montreal. 

Certain sportswriters doing more 
objective reporting, less shielding 
of the front office of the club they 
cover. 

The favored horse winning the 
Kentucky Derby. (In recent years 
the favorite has won less than you 


think.) 
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The truth is that children should be heard, and heard often 


Seen 
But Not 
Heard? 


Condensed from The Majellan 
Rev. W. H. Stinson, C.SS.R. 


S FAR BACK as I can re- 
member — and probably 
long before that — I have 


been opposed to the principle that 
“children should be seen and not 
heard.” My grounds of this oppo- 
sition have changed somewhat 
over the years, but the opposition 
has remained. 

The author of that dictum has 
wisely chosen to remain anony- 
mous. Possibly it was penned by a 
visiting uncle or aunt who had 
been out-talked, contradicted and 
verbally slapped down by a stri- 
dent bevy of precocious nephews 
and nieces. An adverse reaction to 
such an ordeal is quite under- 


standable. In fact, had the offend- 
ed uncle or aunt courageously de- 
clared “such brats should be 
neither seen nor heard,” he would 
have complete approbation. But to 
gag all children indiscriminately for 
the sake of an ill-mannered minor- 
ity is unwise and unjust. Such a de- 
cision ranks in absurdity with that 
which advocates prohibition be- 
cause Murphy gets drunk, or di- 
vorce because Jones and his wife 
are sick of one another. 

The truth is that children should 
be heard, and heard often. 

How can any parent get to know 
a child other than by talking to 
him and listening? You get to know 
the child as you get to know any- 
one — by conversation. He talks, 
you listen; you talk, he listens. The 
result is a depth of understanding, 
a bond of confidence, a sharing of 
interests, problems, joys, dreams, 
ambitions. Every child has a right 
to this. So every child should be 
heard. 

Psychiatrists are quite certain 
that many of the phobias and fears 
of adults — scrupulosity, inferiority 
complexes, anxiety neuroses—can 
be traced to a childhood in which 
worries and problems had to be 
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bottled up because there was no 
one with whom to discuss them, no 
one to listen, to advise, to comfort. 
The patient recounting his life 
story on the psychiatrist’s couch is 
probably only making up for lost 
time and missed opportunities. At 
last he has found someone to listen. 

Tony was a youngster who 
achieved fame by breaking into the 
local school and wrecking a class- 
room — an act of meaningless 
vandalism. But it was not so mean- 
ingless when you read the police 
report, which says “he had been 
trying to get his mother’s attention 
for as long as he could remember.” 

A new baby is rather limited in 
its conversational prowess. If it is 
hungry or wet it has a God-given 
method of attracting attention. If 
it is happy, it goos and gurgles its 
contentment. That is about the 
limit of what it needs to say. But 
once he starts forming ideas, the 
child has a need to talk. There are 
questions to ask, dis- 
coveries to report, 
incidents to relate. 
His conversation be- 
comes incessant, in- 
sistive and some- 
times irritating. That 
is when a_ child 
usually first hears 
the heresy, “Chil- 
dren should be seen 
and not heard,” 
from a weary par- 
parent. 

Childhood prattle 
can be tiring, no 
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doubt, but patience pays high 
dividends. Give a child a patient 
hearing and you will know what he 
thinks. You will find out how much 
of your teaching he has absorbed. 
You will be the first to know of any 
problem that is worrying him. You 
will find that he grows in self-con- 
fidence, that he learns to express 
himself clearly and in an interest- 
ing fashion. Obviously, he has to 
be taught not to monopolize the 
conversation, not to be a know-it- 
all, not to interrupt others. In other 
words, he has to learn the social 
grace of intelligent conversation. 
He can’t learn this if he is merely 
to be seen and not heard. 

The greatest benefit to be gain- 
ed by letting a child talk freely is 
that you win his or her confidence. 
They get the habit of telling you 
everything. This is their greatest 
safeguard in their early teens. 

Today’s teenagers are no more 
adult than we were. But at a far 
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earlier age than us they are thrown 
into an adult world. Many a school 
party today includes as a guest a 
boy whose sole idea of fun is a 
torrid petting session, or a girl with 
no moral sense. Sex is pitched at 
the youngster of today in maga- 
zines, conversation, fashions, mov- 
ies and TV shows. More than ever 
before, the teenager needs an adult 
shoulder on which to lean. 

Fortunate is that youngster who 
can spill out his problems, doubts, 
anxieties, questions on faith, reli- 
gion, morals, conduct, mental atti- 
tudes, to one he can trust to un- 
derstand and help him. 

But let’s face it. Teenagers are 
not going to start confiding at 16. 
If they are not doing it at six they 
will not do it at 16. And if at 16 
they are not getting advice from 
their parents, they are going to get 
it from one of their own age group, 
who is probably more confused 
and ignorant than they are. 

Sandra was 16. She came from 
a middle-class Catholic home and 
was at a Catholic school. She was 
still at school when she got in with 
the wrong crowd. They seemed to 
have all the answers—different 
from the answers she had learned 
at school. But this group seemed 
so sure of themselves they made 
the ideals of the nuns look dull 
and old-fashioned. After her first 
shock, Sandra was as bad as any 
of them. When the police finally 
caught up with her, she could not 
remember how many times she had 
been intimate with boys. 
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Her mother? Her mother was 
quite a good woman who did her 
best for the girl. She had a blind 
spot common to many mothers. She 
was sure that nothing like that 
would ever happen to her child. 
She was so sure she did not take 
enough precautions, didn’t give 
enough advice, didn’t know her 
daughter well enough. 

Any priest, any teacher, anyone 
who has to deal with youth, has 
met youngsters who simply cannot 
talk to their parents—youngsters 
who desperately need to talk, 
youngsters with problems they are 
too young to handle alone. Their 
salvation or tragedy depends on 
who wins their confidence and 
who gives the advice they seek. 

So I repeat, children should be 
heard, and heard often. 

Parents of today should realize 
that as soon as your children leave 
school — possibly even before that 
— your advice, your teaching, your 
ideals are going to be challenged. 
Your children step from the shelter 
of your home and their Catholic 
school into a world that scorns 
your ideals of religion and moral- 
ity. It is most important that you 
have already established your posi- 
tion as understanding confidant, 
that you have already proved that 
you are a more trustworthy guide 
than the world around them. 

You can establish that position 
only by showing an obvious inter- 
est in all that concerns your chil- 
dren. The more you can share their 
interests and let them share yours 
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the better. If you have always been 
accustomed to explaining things, 
you will have an attentive audience 
as you explain why it is not a good 
idea to keep company at 14; why 
you like to meet their friends at 
home; why you want them to be 
home by a certain hour, etc., etc. 
Commands without explanations 
are only a challenge to youth to 
rebel. 

If you have a daughter who 
gives you a word for word com- 
mentary on school events, what 
sister said, what the girls were 
talking about at lunch hour, etc., 
you need have little fear. It may 
be boring and trivial, but it is set- 
ting the stage for when your 
daughter goes to a dance and 
comes back to prattle about what 
“he said to me” and “I said to 
him.” 

But if parents can’t be bothered 
with trivial chatter, it will be pre- 
sumed they are not interested in 
matters of greater importance. 


They will not be consulted. And a 
youngster who can’t talk to a par- 
ent is very much alone. 

By all means let us have chil- 
dren who know their place and are 
well mannered, children who can 
answer politely without dominat- 
ing the conversation. But if that 
ideal can be achieved only by im- 
posing a general silence it should 
be scrapped. The talkative young- 
ster who has no secrets from his 
parents and can see no earthly 
reason why he should have, the 
confident youngster who knows 
his parents are interested in all 
that concerns him, the youngster 
who has always been able to talk 
over the why and wherefore of 
things at home . . . that type is not 
going to have anything put over 
him by a slick talking know-it-all. 

It takes courage to stand out 
against the tide, but the youngster 
who has parents he can consult, 
parents whose advice he values, 
faces life with confidence. 
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Patsy’s NEW vocabulary and her self assurance stemmed from 


the fact that she was now in first grade. 


During the day she 


went to school and at night she passed on her new knowledge to 
Peggy, who was just a year younger. Peggy digested the informa- 
tion and then passed it along to Louise and Baby Joe. One day 
Peggy’s religion lesson went like this: “If you die and you’ve been 
so good that you can’t be any gooder, you go to heaven. If you’ve 
been so bad that you can’t be any badder, you go to hell. But if 
you’ve been kind of good and kind of bad, you have to go to the 
lavatory for a while.” — Contributed by M. T. Shawn 


The magic surrounding the art of wart-curing has 


taken many forms through the centuries 


Those Wacky, Sometimes 


Dangerous, Warts 


By O. A. Battista 


scr- 
ENCE has made 
pheno m- 
enal strides in 
the treatment of 
many diseases, 
but when it 
comes to the “wacky wart” it ad- 
mits that the understanding of its 
cause and how one is acquired re- 
mains a real medical mystery. 
About the most positive thing 
known about warts is their incon- 
sistency. 

Of course, warts have plagued 
human beings for many centuries. 
These small, benign skin tumors 
that appear on your hands, arms, 
legs, face and neck range in size 
from a pin to a green pea. Warts 
can be annoying, ugly and some- 
times painful, and, in these days of 
good grooming, most persons prefer 


to have them removed. 

Folklore is full of dozens of wart 
“cures.” Tom Sawyer’s 19th-century 
remedy was “spunk” water from a 
rotten tree stump. In North Africa, 
Arabs expose warts to moonlight, 
chanting, “O new moon, take from 
me my warts!” Some Germans be- 
lieve you can cure warts by tying 
a knot in a piece of string above 
each growth and then burying the 
string. Some Swedes rub salt pork 
rind on their warts. 

One physician told me, “The first 
thing to know about warts is never 
to promise that a given method is 
going to work or that it will suc- 
ceed in a stated time. For the 
lowly wart is capricious in its 
course and will continue to rear 
its ugly head in the face of the 
most heroic measures.” 


According to a medical journal, 
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the magic surrounding the art of 
wart-curing goes back much farth- 
er than the days of Tom Sawyer. 
One of the earliest recorded sug- 
gestions for the treatment of warts 
appears in the “Natural History” 
of Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.). 
It was evidently no flighty ad- 
vice but an old remedy of recog- 
nized merit. Said Pliny: “You are 
to touch the warts with chick peas 
on the first day of the moon, wrap 
the peas in cloth and throw them 
away behind you.” 

But science is forever trudging 
ahead, and not long afterward the 
virtue of pebbles was emphasized. 
The “DeMedicamentis” (fourth 
century) of Marcellus of Bordeaux 
advised using pebbles as a charm; 
and in Cormwall you touched 
each wart with a given pebble, 
wrapped all the pebbles up in a 
cloth and threw them on the 
road — best of all, the road to 
church. For a time nothing hap- 
pened; then some curious fellow 
picked up the package to see what 
was in it, and he got the warts, 
which disappeared in the patient. 
The underlying theory seems to 
have been that there are only so 
many warts in the world, no more, 
no less, and it is only a question 
of who has them. 

Sir Francis Bacon at the age of 
16 suddenly broke out with warts 
upon his hands, “at the least a 
hundred,” for which a piece of 
lard was rubbed on “all over with 
the fat inside” and then nailed to 
a post on a chamber window fac- 
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ing the sun, affording a complete 
cure within five weeks. He com- 
mented in his “Sylva Sylvarum; or 
a Natural History” that even a 
wart present from childhood went 
away with the rest — “the going 
away of that which had stayed so 
long doth yet stick with me,” so 
the cure could hardly be set down 
to superstition. You couldn’t fool 
Sir Francis. 

Lard was not the only thing; 
you could rub a wart with bacon, 
with an impaled frog, with black 
snail shells, with a dead man’s 
hands or, according to Bacon, 
with “parts of living creatures that 
are nearest the nature of excre- 
scences,” to wit: the combs or spurs 
of cocks, the horns of beasts, or 
corns or wens. Or a wart could 
be bled on a rag and the rag 
thrown away, and again some sing- 
le soul picked it up and got the 
wart himself. In Ireland you prick- 
ed the wart with a_ gooseberry 
thorn through a golden wedding 
ring, or wound a hair around it 
until it disappeared. 

In 1711 the “Bibliotheca An- 
atomica, Medica, Chirurgica, etc.” 
set about ending all superstition 
connected with warts by explain- 
ing their cause. The cause “lay in 
the nutritious juices, when they 
have contracted an Acrimony.” 
Hence warts “are nothing else but 
carneous Excrescencies, caused by 
an Extravasation of the nutritious 
Juice, which by its Acrimony cor- 
mang the Capillary Vessels of the 
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It denounced all shabby meth- 
ods like thrusting a pin through 
them and heating the rest of the 
pin in a candle, for cauterization, 
or cutting them off with scissors, 
or self-treatment in general. In the 
hands of experts, tying them, cut- 
ting them off and applying with 
proper care the spirit of vitriol 
(H2SO04), agua fortis (HNO3) or 
other corrosives to consume the 
roots were all right. 

By 1820, in Pennsylvania, they 
were back to rubbing things on 
and throwing things away; now it 
was chicken’s feet, roasted, that 
were afterward to be buried under 
the eaves. In England hairs from 
the tail of a tortoise-shell tom cat 
were to be applied (only in May); 
in Sussex pins were stuck into a 
mountain ash tree, and evidently 
still are to this day. In New Eng- 
land warts should be rubbed either 
with a toad or with string beans 
(that are later thrown over a 
fence); in the Middle West, the 
preferred treatment is with an old, 
damp dishcloth (immediately bur- 
ied in the ground). 

There are five classes of com- 
mon warts known today, but about 
75 percent are of the type called 
verruca vulgaris. These may ap- 
pear either singly or in groups 
on the palms, forearms and other 
areas. Most people are familiar 
with the appearances of these 
common warts. As a rule, they are 
at first the same color as the sur- 
rounding skin. In time, they be- 
come gray, or brown or black. At 
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first the surface is smooth and 
later takes on the characteristic 
rough appearance. Unless the wart 
is subjected to injury in some way, 
and becomes infected, there is no 
pain or other subjective symptoms. 
A single “mother” wart may be 
present for some time to be sud- 
denly accompanied by a whole 
retinue of “daughter” warts. 

The weight of research evi- 
dence now points to the fact that 
warts are caused by a virus. Little 
is known about the virus itself, 
however. Material from human 
warts, crushed and suspended in 
a fluid, shows various types of 
cell matter, which strongly indi- 
cates the presence of a virus. 
When seen through the enormous 
magnification of an electron mi- 
croscope, virus-like crystals are ob- 
served. Scientists think that all 
five types of warts are caused by 
the same virus. 

Warts are known to be infec- 
tious. Injections made from one 
person’s warts will produce them 
in another. When a _ wart is 
scratched, a string of new ones 
may grow along the skin break. 
“Kissing warts” are those where a 
wart grows on the inner side of 
your forefinger and touches the 
middle finger. A second wart oft- 
en appears on the middle finger 
at the exact point of contact. 

Ordinarily, we think of warts 
as trifling ailments, but when they 
sprout on the soles, heels and toes 
of the feet, they are anything but 
a joke. Nobody who has ever had 
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plantar warts, as these trouble- 
some growths are called, needs to 
be informed that they are pain- 
ful and incapacitating. A plantar 
wart is caused by a virus and may 
be transmitted by third objects 
such as wet planks at the bathing 
beach or the floor around swim- 
ming pools where people with 
this type of wart have deposited 
the virus. The wart should be de- 
tectable as soon as it makes its 
appearance, because it will cause 
pressure pain when one walks. 
There is no connection between 
plantar warts and stone bruises. 
If a person gets a plantar wart, 
he should go to a physician im- 
mediately. When a careful inspec- 
tion of the foot discloses one or 
more small black or dark spots 
showing through the callus, a per- 
son can be pretty sure he has a 
plantar wart. 

You needn’t worry about the 
warts that occur in early youth, for 
they seldom are a prelude to can- 
cer. They can be routed by X-rays 
or applications of carbon dioxide 
snow. Dermatologists have evi- 
dence that they can also be re- 
moved by suggestion — something 
that children, with their mumbo- 
jumbo treatment, have known for 
centuries. 

There are few infectious diseas- 
es for which mental suggestion has 
been resorted to as a cure. But in 
the case of warts, Dr. G. C. And- 


rews, Columbia Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, New York, for exam- 
ple, has reported in a large number 
of cases that they can be cured by 
mental suggestion. Doctors have 
caused large numbers of warts to 
disappear by painting them with 
colored water. Other warts have 
vanished after supposed X-ray 
treatments, in which the machine 
did no more than make a noise. 
Why? Nobody really knows. 

In all seriousness, warts should 
be treated with due respect. If 
you are troubled with warts, don’t 
tamper with them yourself. You 
might, of course, try to “wish them 
away,” but a safer procedure 
would be to leave the problem in 
the hands of your physician. If 
small scars are not important, your 
doctor may anesthetize your warts 
and remove them surgically, or 
with an electric needle. With such 
treatment, warts return in about 
five percent of the cases. 

If the wart is on your face, 
treatment that will not leave a 
scar would certainly be prefer- 
able. For example, a doctor may 
freeze the wart with liquid ni- 
trogen, forming a blister under it 
and causing it to peel off. In about 
30 percent of the cases treated in 
this way, the wart may not com- 
pletely disappear or may return. 
But then, again, the most consis- 
tent thing about a wart is its in- 
consistency. 


8 
To successfully discipline boys, you must start at the bottom, 


—Oregon Jesuit 


Preparing your child 
for a happy and 
successful 
kindergarten 


From Cradle to Kindergarten 


By Sister Therese Marie, PBVM 


HE First day of school .. . 

“I can hardly wait” — this 

was Frankie, five, on his 
way to kindergarten. 

“No, Mommy. I don’t wanna go 
to school.” This was Rosie. 

“Teacher, I’m here. What should 
I do?” Stephen came in all alone, 
mystified but willing. 

They and 44 other little ones 
started to kindergarten together. 
Some cried, some didn’t. Some co- 
operated with Sister, some didn’t. 
Some went through the year with- 
out causing anxieties, but — let’s 
face it — some didn’t. 

These children, like every group 
of beginners, displayed a wide 
span of development, spiritually, 
emotionally, mentally, physically. 


Kindergarten teachers are prepar- 
ed to handle such differences. But 
it would be much better to attack 
the problem before the eventful 
first day of school. 

You the parents — you who 
want to do the utmost for your 
children — can eliminate much of 
the problem. 

First, let’s see how you can as- 
sist your child in his spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Common religious practices 
should not be puzzling to young- 
sters beginning school. Your child 
will be spared this confusion if 
you tell him about God, Our Bless- 
ed Mother, and his Guardian 
Angel. Try also to introduce him 
to some of the saints. 
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Teach him that praying is talk- 
ing to God. Help him with the 
Sign of the Cross. He should also 
be able to say clearly the Guardi- 
an Angel prayer and at least parts 
of the Hail Mary. Most important, 
pray with him daily. 

Your child should be somewhat 
aware of the presence of God in 
church. Taking him to Sunday 
Mass is not enough. Take him to 
church, too, for visits, explaining 
the presence of God, the sanctuary 
lamp, the altar, the statues. 

A worthwhile guide for parents 
in religious training of little ones 
is Sister Mary Marguerite’s “Their 
Hearts Are His Garden,” St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Patterson 3, 
New Jersey. 

It takes five years to prepare a 
child emotionally for kindergarten. 
Be honest, patient, kind, and trust- 
ing. Remember that your child 
mirrors you. 

Expect consistent growth in obe- 
dience, truthfulness, generosity, 
and cheerfulness. Draw out these 
virtues by your example and love, 
rather than by threats and punish- 
ments. 

Encourage your youngster to 
dress himself, tie his own shoes, 
buckle his own belt. Praise each 
success, no matter how small. 

Give him responsibilities within 
his capabilities. Send him short 
distances on easy errands. Assign 
him small but definite tasks — 
emptying a wastebasket, caring for 
a pet, helping with the dishes. 
And, of course, children should 
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be trained to pick up and put 
away their toys. 

Each child is an individual and 
progresses at his own rate. Never- 
theless, the enrichment of your 
child’s background of eperience de- 
pends upon you. You would not 
want your child mentally neglect- 
ed, any more than you would 
want to fail to see his physical 
well-being. 

Traveling, both to different pla- 
ces and by different modes, is 
richly rewarding. Picnics, shopping 
tours, sightseeing adventures, and 
the many other activities families 
can do together, all benefit the 
pre-schooler. 

Conversation is a chief contri- 
butor to a child’s progress. Con- 
verse with him, answer his ques- 
tions, explain things to him, and 
let him express himself. 

It is important to consider your 
child’s speech development. By 
your own example, encourage dis- 
tinct, clear speech, devoid of baby 
talk. Frequently reading picture 
books, illustrated nursery rhyme 
selections, and other simple chil- 
dren’s stories will help develop 
clearer speech. 

It is wise to let a child handle 
the books, retell the stories, repeat 
the nursery rhymes, and sometimes 
even act them out. Memory and 
an idea of sequence are thus pro- 
moted. 

On the market are many worth- 
while educational toys — puzzles 
with large pieces, A-B-C_ blocks, 
matching games. Co-ordination 
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comes gradually and pleasantly to 
clumsy fingers that play with mod- 
eling clay, Indian beads, large 
crayons. 

Cutting and pasting can mean 
something messy to Mom, but they 
are activities the five-year-old 
should have experienced often be- 
fore entering kindergarten. A blunt 
scissors and easy outline pictures 
from magazines or color books 
should be available. 

Simple directions should be fol- 
lowed readily. Simple directions 
are not always simple for children; 
therefore, be patient. Aim to have 
him master as many as possible: 
turn right, turn left, hop, skip, 
jump, run, walk, place hands over 
or above head, hands at side, 
push and pull articles, and take 
messages correctly. 

Check to see if your child can 
identify and match the eight or- 
dinary colors. If he cannot, men- 
tion often the color of things in 
his everyday experiences, for ex- 
ample, “Put away your little green 
tractor,” and “Here are some new 
brown shoestrings for you.” 

Should children know anything 
about numbers before starting 
school? Yes, but note this negative 
warning — don’t think Junior is a 
genius if he can count to 50 or 
even to 100. Be sure he knows 
what counting means. Always have 
him count something — members 
of the family, toys, plates, dolls, 
chairs — anything he can see and 
touch. Don’t worry about the ex- 
tent of your child’s number knowl- 
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edge; if you emphasize this under- 
standing of the basic value of num- 
bers, he will be ready for the 
kindergarten number program. 

Because music is an integral part 
of the day in kindergarten, you 
will want your child to be ac- 
quainted with the world of music. 
Provide good music, recorded or 
otherwise, and encourage listening 
as well as correlated activities such 
as singing, clapping, marching. 

You know what your child 
should eat — don’t let whims or 
fancies regulate diet. You know 
how much sleep he should have — 
set a regular bed-time and stick to 
it. Don’t give in to, “One more 
TV program, plee-ea-se?” or “Just 
let me finish this game. 

In many localities the pre-kin- 
dergarten physical check-up is a 
well-established custom. Whether 
or not it is obligatory in your 
school, avail yourself of this op- 
portunity to help your child and 
his teacher. A teacher should be 
aware of each pupil’s physical con- 
dition, especially if there is any 
defect or deficiency that should be 
dealt with in an understanding 
and co-operative way. 

Perhaps this seems like a long 
and impossible list, but the com- 
bination of your loving interest 
and the amazing capacity and 
enthusiasm of your pre-schooler 
will make it short and enjoyable. 
This broad background of well- 
planned experiences will prepare 
your child for a happy and success- 


ful kindergarten. T 
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What an author with 
children does with his time 


Condensed from The 
Canadian Edition of 
Our Sunday Visitor 


John Patrick Gillese 


This was written a long time 
ago as parents calculate things — 
some nine years ago, to be exact. 
I sat down at the end of “one of 
those days” — a term all parents 
will understand — and recorded 
the whole thing in one of the 
endless journals that writers al- 
ways keep. It was submitted for 
publication as it appears below. 


S$ SOME OF you know, I am 
A a writer. What some of 

you don’t know is, I have 
two kids. Boys. Patrick (hereafter 
referred to as Patty), age two years, 
six months; John Timothy (here- 
after referred to as Timmy), age 
five months. Everyone, except 
other authors, ‘celite what an 
author does with all his time. 

You want me to tell you? 

My wife goes shopping in the 
morning. She turns Patty out to 
play. She says: “I'll take the baby, 
sweetie. You keep an eye on Patty. 
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He won’t be any trouble. Be sure 
to get lots of work done.” 

I say, playing the cheerful father 
role, “Okay.” 

I go up to my typewriter. I start 
to plot a story. It’s about a guy 
I once knew who was so strong he 
could bend a horseshoe. So I give 
him a name, “Horseshoe” Hanni- 
gan. He meets a pretty girl... 
no, he gets a guy to write his 
love letters for him, and this guy's 
so good that the girl decides to 
come out west and marry him. 
Horseshoe meets her at the 
station — 

“Daddy!!!” Half-way between a 
wail and a scream of horror. 

I gallop downstairs, tear out the 
door and see Patty standing on the 
lawn staring after the capening 
form of a little water spaniel. 

“What’s wrong, lovey?” I ask. 
(Shut up, you wise guys, who ask 
me where I get this “lovey” bus- 
iness. I picked it up from my wife 
— after all, I’m stuck around home 
all day long.) 

“The dog won't talk to me.” 

“Oh.” I explain to him that 
dogs don’t talk the way people 
do, that they wag their tails and 
let people pat them, instead. 

I go back to the study. Now, 
let’s see. Hannigan can’t make love 
worth a darn. Also he’s awful poor 
in his talk, which makes the girl 
suspicious. He tells her the letters 
weren't really his — 

“Daddy!!!” 

Down the stairs again. Another 
doggy is retreating over the lawn. 


“What’s wrong now?” 

“Daddy, the doggy bit me.” 

“Bit you? Where?” 

“On the seat.” 

I have a look. Doesn't look like 
any bite to me. 

I tell him to ride his tricycle and 
retire to the study once more. I 
find that MHannigan’s romance 
won't work out this way at all. So 
I switch the opening. A new 
teacher comes to this frontier 
country and finds Hannigan in- 
stalled as chairman of the Board 
of School Trustees — 

“Daddy!!!” 

Another dog has bitten Patty. 
He doesn’t know how to lie yet; 
so I can’t figure out the mystery 
of all this biting, till, even as I 
stand there, a dog appears in sight. 

Dog is trotting by with tail 
over back. Patty says: 

“Hi, doggie.” 

Doggie looks. 

Patty says: “Come over and 
play with me, doggie.” 

Doggie appears to consider. 

Patty says, with enough butter 
in his voice to melt a stone, “Dog- 
gie darlin’, doggie darlin’.” (He 
gets this from his mother, who goes 
around the house saying, “Daddy 
darlin’” and Timmy darlin’.”) 

Dog comes over to Patty and 
tries to lick Patty’s face. Patty, 
having learned from experience 
that he can’t stand up to a frontal 
attack, turns around. Doggie gives 
him a friendly bunt in the seat 
and trots on, 

“Daddy!!!” 
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But this time I have the answer. 
It dawns on me that Patty doesn’t 
know how to explain what the dog 
has done. I explain to Patty that 
the dog hasn’t really bitten him on 
the seat, but has merely given him 
a friendly push. 

“Uh-huh,” says Patty noncha- 
lantly, as if that was obvious all 
along. 

“Doin’,, Daddy?” he says. (On 
some scores his English is remark- 
ably complete; on others, very ab- 
breviated. “Doin’?” means “What 
are you doing?” I should know. I 
get asked it 2,000 times a day. 

“Working,” I say. 

“Me come in.” 

“No, no, no. You stay out in 
the nice sun and play.” 

“Me come in and help type, 
Daddy darlin’.” 

“No-o. You go over to Wilson’s 
sandpile and play.” 

This, I figure is pretty good 
strategy. Sally Wilson is out hang- 
ing up clothes and she likes kids 
and will keep an eye on him. 

Ah yes. Hannigan. Now where 
the blazes was I? 

R-r-ring! The doorbell. I gallop 
downstairs. (Want to know how to 
keep a figure, girls? Ask me — 
just ask me!) 

It’s the Fuller Brush Man, with 
his free gift for all housewives on 
this block. 

Oh, well. Hannigan. Now we 
got to have a cute girl. 

The doorbell rings again. I 
think to myself — and this time I 
slowly walk downstairs — that if 
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it’s another salesman, I'll — I'll — 

It’s Sally. Underneath one arm, 
something fat and bedraggled is 
hanging. 

“Oh, Mr. Gillese,” says Sally in 
dismay. “I just went indoors for 
another batch of clothes and Patty 
sat down in the tub of water.” 

While I am getting him chang- 
ed, I ask him, “What’d you Sa in 
the tub of water for, Patty 

This one seems to baffle even 
Patty. After a while he asks re- 
flectively, “Doin’, Daddy?” 

I say to him: “You sit down in 
one more tub of water and I'll 
paddle you so hard —” 

The fat face begins to wrinkle 
up. He is mortally wounded. 

“Well, okay,” I gruffly. 
“After all, I haven’t spanked you, 
have I? Now, look. Just go out 
and play. Play with the other kids. 
Don’t get into water. Daddy’s 
busy.” 

My wife gets home, all in a 
dither. It’s dinner time and she 
hasn’t got a thing done all day and 
tomorrow she has to take Timmy 
down for his innoculations and her 
mother’s coming on Sunday and 
with all this work she’s exhausted. 

I say, “Okay, you get dinner 
and I'll feed Timmy.” 

While I am feeding him, my 
wife raves on and on about the 
grocer, the neighbor’s kids, the 

rice of food. gravel mechani- 
cally and watch Timmy eating and 
think back to when he first came 
from the hospital and cried and 
cried and cried. We thought he 
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had tummy ache, the cold, any- 
thing but what he did have. 

The doctor thought he had a 
cold, too, until we discovered a 
lump about the size of a man’s 
thumb rising on his groin. We 
rushed him down to the doctor’s 
office on a bitter January day. The 
doctor took one look and said, in 
an unusually low voice for him: 

“I can’t allow you to take this 
child home again. Rush him over 
to the hospital immediately. At 
eight o’clock tonight I'll operate. 
Timmy has an incarcerated hern- 
ia. 
He weighed six pounds, two 
ounces. When my wife wasn’t too 
close, the doctor looked me straight 
in the eye and said, “Another 12 
hours as he was, and he’d been 
dead. A truss is out of the ques- 
tion.” Then, looking me over some 
more, he added, as gently as I 
guess a doctor can, “I operated on 
one baby before and he lived.” 

We went home, after leaving 
Timmy at the hospital. My wife 
went into the bedroom and prayed. 
A while after, she told me what 
she prayed. “God,” she said, “I'd 
sure like to keep Timmy, but if 
you need another new angel up 
there in heaven, I'll let You have 
him.” 

We got out the rosary and said 
a special one for Timmy. He 
wasn’t three weeks old yet and it 
felt as if he had always been part 
of us. He hadn’t had one carefree 
day since he was born. Once or 
twice, before we took him to the 
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hospital, he’d had a rare moment 
free of pain. Then he was so 
quiet and wondering. We thought 
of these things as we prayed for 
Timmy. 

The doctor was to operate at 
eight o’clock. He phoned us. He 
said, in that brusque way of his: 
“I'm postponing the operation till 
tomorrow morning — think it’s 
better. I'll phone you then.” What 
he didn’t tell us was that he 
didn’t feel too well himself at 
supper, and that he ordered an 
interne to sit by Timmy’s crib all 
night long holding the hernia 
back in place with his forefinger. 

In the morning we waited and 
waited for the phone to ring. After 
a while, when the phone didn’t 
ring, my wife phoned the hospital. 
She learned that the doctor had 
come down with a violent case of 
flu and that they had put a little 
truss on Timmy, with a great thick- 
ness of felt over the hernia, and 
that it seemed to be staying up. 

Exactly 12 days later we took 
Timmy home again. No operation. 
The doctor said, with a puzzled 
look: “I was sure I'd have to op- 
erate. But that truss seemed to do 
the trick. Keep one on him and, 
God’s luck, he'll never need an 
operation. Nature will heal the 
opening.” 

Those are the things I remem- 
ber, sometimes, when I feed Tim- 
my, and then, of course, in comes 
Patty for dinner. As you might ex- 
pect, he is trying to coax a dog 
in for dinner, too, but the dog 
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proves unsociable and goes his 
way. 

Half-way through his dinner, 
Patty sticks two fingers in his 
mouth and down drops a tousled 
head — and there is peace till 
2:30. But now the house is so un- 
earthly quiet that I’m scared to 
pound my typewriter, in case this 
Eden is shattered and everybody 
wakes up. 

By five o'clock, however, Horse- 
shoe and I are really getting 
places. We have 10 schoolteachers, 
all girls, arrive in the settlement 
in three years and all quit — to 
get married. Horseshoe is then 
given the impossible task of seeing 
that the 11th doesn’t get married. 

“Lovey!” This is the Home- 
Rule Department calling. “Sup- 
per’s nearly ready. Could you go 
out and find Patty? I can’t see 
him anywhere.” 

After supper is always a great 
time for authors to get cracking 
with their stories. Psychological 
and all that. Day is done and dark- 
ness closes you in. Kids are in 
bed — on the nose of eight, any- 
way — and you can write reams 
till midnight. My pals phone up 
and want me to watch a baseball 
game, but I tell them that I can’t 
— I’m way behind my deadlines, 
what with having two kids. 

Then I turn around and there’s 
Patty in blue sleepers, ready for 
his bedtime story. Mamma’s still 
washing dishes; so I decide to read 
‘em. Patty wants me to read about 


the three bears, but there are a 


August 


couple of better ones at the back; 
so I read them. 

Mamma comes in then with the 
wee snadger (Timmy) and it is 
time for an awful lot of kisses and 
night-nights. 

“Isn’t Daddy a good Daddy to 
be so good to all us kids?” says 
Momma. 

“Uh-huh,” says that guy, Patty. 
“Night-night,, Daddy darlin’.” Plus 
a huge hug and another kiss. 


“You tell Daddy, too,” says 


Mamma to Timmy. 

“Roo-oo-roo!” gurgles Timmy, 
and darned if he doesn’t give me 
a covey of smiles a mile long. 
Probably thinks I’m going to feed 
him again. 

“You sure are a good, lovin’ 
daddy,” says Mamma. 

You can see the kids come by it 
honestly. The buttering up, I 
mean. 


Today, Thelma took our five 
children — the brood, as you see, 
has grown — downtown for a 
check-up with the family doctor 
who delivered them, one and all. 

Dr. Bill examined the girls — 
miniatures of a couple of women 
who share a spot in my heart: 
their grandmothers. He pulled 
Kevin out from under the examin- 
ing table. “Say, you're built like 
a footballer!” Then he called Tim 
— 10 pounds heavier than his big 
brother. He probed a long time at 
Tim. 

“Completely healed. No trace 
of it,” he said, in the faraway voice 
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doctors sometimes use. “Nature 
has her own way of compensating 
— that side’s even stronger than 
the other. You're sound as a dol- 
lar, son!” 

Unnerved by the unnatural quiet 
at home, I started browsing — and 
came across an old certificate. Is- 
sued by the Catholic Press As- 
sociation, it records how the Horse- 
shoe Hannigan story won first 
place in the fiction awards that 
year. The story was reprinted, in 
secular as well as Catholic mag- 
azines. 
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Time runs in cycles. I was just 
settling down to enjoy the mem- 
ories when the back door yielded 
as if struck by an avalanche and 
the bedlam of voices filled the 
house. 

“I'm first! First off with my 
rubbers. E-ee-ee! I'm the Lone 
Ranger!” 

The much more matter-of-fact 
voice of four-year-old Kev came 
inquiringly from the bottom of 
the stairway: 

“Dad? We’re home, Dad. Work- 
in’ up there, Daddy? ....” 
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“Boy, did | have a wonderful week end! 
Nothing but work, work, work!” 
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NEW BOOKS 


of Special, terest to Purerts 


FAMILY MAN, Eugene S. Geiss- 
ler. Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. $3.50. 

Mr. Geissler has written or edit- 
ed a number of books on the fami- 
ly. Although all of his writings are 
good, the thoughtful reader would 
probably consider this one by far 
the best. The author has a happy 
knack of taking the most everyday, 
ordinary events and turning them 
into something studded with the 
supernatural, the extraordinary, 
and the beautiful. He digs a hole 
and all of heaven pours in. He 
holds a dead child in his arms, 
looks at God, and remembers that 
in Him was the Life, and the Life 
was the Light of man. The book is 
packed with observations which 
could have come only from the 
mind of a deeply spiritual, com- 
pletely original, and yet entirely 
everyday and ordinary man. It is 
recommended not only for fathers 
of families and mothers of famil- 
ies, but also, because of the unique 
spiritual beauty it contains, for 
priests and sisters too. The Family 
Digest has published condensa- 
tions of two chapters from the 
book (“A Man Named Joseph,” 
March, ’60 and “Annie of Happy 
Memory,” June, ’60). 


LOVE OR CONSTRAINT, Marc 
Oraison, D.D., M.D. P. J. Kennedy 
and Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New 
York 8, New York. $3.75. 
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This book presents some of the 
psychological aspects of religious 
education. The author begins with 
the statement that the presenta- 
tion of a new outlook on the prob- 
lem of religious education may ap- 
pear presumptuous or even futile. 
Because the subject is one so very 
well regulated by tradition and 
custom it would seem there is 
nothing in it to change. However, 
many thoughtful educators are 
realizing that our traditional sys- 
tem of religious education is not 
psychologically satisfactory, ap- 
pealing, or stimulating. In this 
field, as in all others, new meth- 
ods should be explored and new 
tactics ought certainly to be tried. 

Exactly how useful this book 
is going to be, however, to the 
mothers and fathers for whom it 
was primarily written, is an open 
question. The language is technic- 
al, the thought content is deep, 
the basic philosophy rests on a 
Freudian evaluation of the life 
pattern and development of the 
modern child. Abbe Oraison as- 
sumes much which modern clini- 
cal psychologists would question. 
There are other philosophies of 
the psychological development of 
the human being than that pre- 
sented by Freud, and in taking 
this one only too much for grant- 
ed he might have lessened the 
value of his book. 

This book would undoubtedly be 
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welcomed by social workers and 
it may be read with at least some 
curious interest by educators. Be- 
yond that, it seems probable that 
its appeal may be somewhat re- 
stricted. 


CHILD IN THE SHADOWS, Ed- 
ward L. French, Ph.D., and J. Clif- 
ford Scott, M. D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50. 

This manual for parents of re- 
tarded children is written in a 
simple and readable manner, thus 
making available important infor- 
mation in the non-technical langu- 
age which is easily grasped by par- 
ents. 

The parents of a retarded child 
generally suffer from intense guilt 
feelings, worrying lest they trans- 
mitted the mental handicap by 
means of defective genes or 
through the mother’s carelessness 
in pregnancy, or whether there 
may have been a fault in de- 
livery on the part of the doc- 


tor. Actually, parents need not 
blame themselves for the 
handicap suffered by their re- 


tarded children. Every living thing 
falls into the pattern of the bell- 
shaped curve and so from the men- 
tal viewpoint there will be inevit- 
ably, a few geniuses, a few idiots, 
a few on the superior side, some 
on the moron level, and the great 
majority within the average range. 
This appears to be simply one of 
the plans of life, and a parent 
should no more accuse himself 
for the child with a low I. Q. than 
he should take all the credit for 
giving birth to the youngster with 
an excess of brains. Nevertheless, 
parents do feel guilty and suffer 


from worry and anxiety where the 
child is retarded. Hence, a multi- 
tude of questions arise in their 
minds. In very simple language, 
this book will provide most of the 
answers, 

Possibly one of the very impor- 
tant questions and one most fre- 
quenily asked is: “Should we have 
other children?” The authors very 
sensibly point out that it is usu- 
ally an emotionally healthy thing 
for the parents if they can have 
another child because the next 
child will probably be entirely nor- 
mal and in this way the last ves- 
tiges of guilt surrounding the par- 
ental attitude toward the retard- 
ed child tend to be eradicated. 


AND GOD MADE MAN AND 
WOMAN, Reverend Lucius F. Cer- 
vantes, S.J., Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. $4.00. 

This book treating on the indi- 
vidual psychological and physical 
differences between men and wo- 
men is one of the most exciting, 
well-written and authentic books 
on the subject which has ever 
come to the attention of this re- 
viewer. The author states that in 
his 10 years as a marriage counsel- 
or he has become convinced that 
one of the chief reasons for dis- 
satisfaction in marriage is a dis- 
satisfaction with the other sex in 
general, and that a source of mari- 
tal discontent is the inability of the 
partners to appreciate the fact 
that men and women are complet- 
ing and not competing, and that 
men and women have God-given 
prepotentials that make them dif- 
ferent physically, emotionally and 
religiously. The purpose of this 
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book is to show the scientific con- 
sideration of what nature means 
by male and female: the differ- 


ences of the sexes. physically, 
emotionally, psychologically and 
religiously. 


This book has to be read to be 
appreciated. A description of it 
in any review must be so brief as 
to be completely unsatisfactory in 
its tremendous poten- 
tial. 


THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S 
GUIDE TO LIFE AND LOVE, 
Very. Rev. Msgr. George A. Kelly. 
Random House, New York. $3.95. 

Monsignor Kelly discusses in a 


friendly, uncomplicated manner 
many of the problems experienced 
by teenagers and indicates sens- 
ible solutions. He touches on vo- 
cations, dating non-Catholics, en- 
gagements, wedding preparations, 
when one is ready to go steady, 
friendship, its meaning and how 
it is cultivated, growing up, along 
with explanations on the meaning 
of teenage. Monsignor Kelly also 


clears up a lot of mistaken notions 


about sex and he shows how to 
maintain a proper balance be- 
tween spiritual and material val- 
ues. Teenagers in general, both 
boys and girls, will find this book 
both useful and stimulating. 
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“Do me a favor, son- go turn on another station!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the SEPTEMBER issue 


September will mark our annual back-to-school issue and 
this year, as we did last year, we will include a special ed- 
ucation section. Included in this section will be an article 
explaining how you can “Give Your Children a Reverence 
for Learning” and another telling how you can help your 
child prepare him or herself for college. 


Within 10 years Catholic schools will have more lay 
teachers than sisters. The 40,000 lay teachers in today’s 
Catholic schools are expected to increase to almost 140,000 
by 1971. So, whether we like it or not, we are going to 
have to face the problems of the lay teacher. Some of these 
problems are discussed in the article “Jane Doe, Lay Teach- 
er” in next month’s issue. 


How would you like to go from the United States to 
Europe on just $50? Well, by 1962 a tourist may be able to do 
just that. On two super-liners being built by Hyman Benjamin 
Cantor, fares will cost $50. In addition, meals on a one-way four- 
day passage will be only $4 per ~~ and the tourist will enjo 
the same spaciousness as on today’s luxury liners. I’m sure ts 
want to read more about this in next month’s article “From U 
to Europe on $50!” 


“How Tall Will Your Children Be?” is the title of another 
article slated for next month’s issue. In this article, Dr. O. A. 
Battista shows that the attention of medical researchers on prob- 
lems of growth is more intense than ever before. He also gives 
you a few ways you can figure out how tall your children will be. 


Knowledge of what you can expect if you are currently or fully 
insured under the federal government’s old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system is a must in everyone’s financial blue- 
—. Next month’s article in our series of articles about family 

inances takes up the problems revolving around social security 
and retirement. 
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SE NSATIONAL OFFER 
The Magnificent 
Catholic Family Daily Missal 


A $10.00 VALUE 


Yours FOR ONLY Cc 


IF YOU JOIN THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB NOW — AND 
AGREE TO TAKE FOUR SELECTIONS DURING THE COMING YEAR 


© GENUINE LIFETIME MOROCCO-GRAIN LEATHER BINDING! 

© GENUINE 23-KARAT GOLD INLAY AND PAGE EDGING! 

© LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-COLOR MASTERPIECES! 
© LARGE, CLEAR TYPE ON SPECIAL ‘‘EYE-EASE"’ PAPER. 

© FIVE COLORED SILK RIBBON MARKERS. 


ERE, direct from Bel- Holy Days; days of fast 
gium, is a Daily Mis- and abstinence — Entire 
sal of exquisite loveliness. Ordinary in English and 
Every grain of pure gold Latin—All popular devo- 
on the delicate Morocco- tions, hymns—Way of the 


grain leather was inlaid Cross — Nuptial Mass — 
Printed in Belgium by the by _ hand! Requiem Masses — much 
Brepols Catholic Press You get special sections more! 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY SEE on how to hear Mass— A $10 value—but yours 
a Illustrations of altars, for only 99¢ with Mem- 
Imprimatur: vestments, articles—Table bership in the Catholic 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN of feasts through 1990— Family Book Club. 


Archbishop of New York 
THIS COUPON SAVES YOU $9.01 


How to Enjoy the Most Interesting 
Catholic Books at Remarkable Savings 


I CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB cs | 
| — FB-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


O demonstrate how 
the Catholic Family 
Book Club brings you 


You pay only $2 for each 
regular Selection, $2.50 for 
each Omnibus Volume (plus 


at once the $10 the finest books at re- $19 worth. of 
atholic Family aily ssal an me com- 
only 99¢ plus shipping. Also enroll me as markable savings, ac gee BL — need 


a member and se: e current Club 
Selection for pr $2 plus shipping. 
Send me advance notice of all coming 
selections. I take a volume 
every month—only three additional books 
during the coming year, at the special 
membership prices. I may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, 
after receiving your Catholic ecggred Daily 
Missal and current Selectioi you are 
not delighted, simply return "them in 7 
days and pay nothing, owe nothing. 


cept the magnificent 
new CATHOLIC FAM- 
ILY DAILY MISSAL 
shown above — a $10 
value—for only 99¢, plus 
membership in the Club. 
Outstanding Books at 
Big Savings 
Members receive books by 
ened authors as Bishop 


take only four books during 
the coming year. You may 
drop out of the Club any 
time after that. 


SEND NO MONEY — 
Mail Coupon Now! 
Simply mail coupon, and 
we will send you the mag- 
nificent Daily Missal, to- 
gether with the current Club 
Selection, If not completely 
satisfied, return them within 


Sheen, Frances Parkinson 
for only $2—despite much erwise, you will be billed 
higher prices in publishers’ only 99¢ for your Missal. 
ne erga Each month, we and only $2 (plus few cents 
Select one or more new shipping) for your first 
books of special interest to Selection 4 
State Catholics. Sometimes the 
“4 
i Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. oa l Selection will be an “‘Om- CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
nibus Volume two or fr 


more books, 


Dept. FB-8, Garden City, N.Y. 
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